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COMING 
SOON 


AN INNOVATION 


in Silverplate Design! 





A COMPELLING 
Nationally Advertised 








GIFT’ OFFER/ 





NEW STARTING SET 
COMBINATIONS, ‘in lovely 


new chests! 








1847 ROGERS BROS. 


ULTRA-FINE PLATE 


A Product of Ms) International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 





1935 was GOOD — but 
1936 will be much BETTER 









with the 
help of 

















the 


BENJ. ALLEN & CO. 
1936 CATALOG— 


"The Jeweler's 
right hand man" 


Here is your reserve stock . . . a complete range of new 
jewelry and allied merchandise . . . available in a few hours 
... ready for immediate shipment. Depend on it this month 
—next month and every month .. . it’s your greatest source 
of supply. 


BENJ. ALLEN & CO., inc 


The Silversmiths Building 
10 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NPEAKING OF 
THE JEWELRY [RADE 


Whe conflict between 


the aesthetic in business and the so- 
called practical viewpoint was the 
subject of discussion at a recent gath- 


I_ it HAS TO 
FIRST! SELL 











ering at the New York School of 
Display in Rockefeller Center at 
which Edward H. Krehbiel, general 
manager of Black, Starr & Frost- 
Gorham, Inc., New York, was the 
guest of honor. 

“For successful display work,” said 
Mr. Krehbiel, “the utilitarian and art 
point of view have to be wedded. 
The artist should create displays 
which will emphatically sell merchan- 
dise.’” Mr. Krehbiel advised those 
in the field of display to bear in mind 
that, in a store, they are members of 
an organization in which the various 
attitudes of the consuming public, 
board of directors, and staff have to 


be considered. 
| ie | 


dd 

Reai people like real 
things,” said John Kennard of Bos- 
ton in a recent interview. ‘They 
may not always have the money to 
buy them, but they will accept no 
substitutes. Costume and imitation 
jewelry has had little effect on our 
business. We rarely even see custom- 
ers wearing it when they come into 
our store.” 

Mr. Kennard is the son of a part- 
ner in Hodgson, Kennard & Co. at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Arlington 
St. and is active in the business. 

The diamond is still the favorite 
jewel with people of taste in Boston’s 
conservative society, which forms the 
largest part of Hodgson, Kennard’s 
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clientele. Although in the past few 
years star sapphires have had their 
run of popularity, the diamond un- 
questionably remains the most appro- 
priate for engagement rings and 
formal evening jewelry. People are 
investing in diamonds again as in the 
days before the crash, not only as 
necessary accessories, but also as con- 
vertible assets—and Hodgson, Ken- 
nard feels that the movement is grow- 
ing. 

New fabrics and new fashions have 
very little effect on the society trade. 
Boston isejustifiably by repute one of 
the most conservative cities in the 
country. It follows that its society is 
slow. to adopt fads and shows a mark- 
ed stability of taste, despite the fact 
that the largest number of sales are 
made not to dowagers, but to the 
younger successful set that is making 
money. Different jewels for different 
costumes are not particularly popular 
here. Gold is again the favorite 
mounting, particularly yellow gold. 


4d 
O, the road, 


it has been my experience that most 
retailers will show courtesy to a trav- 
eling representative, but on the other 
hand, many jewelers are entirely un- 
scrupulous and tactless,” says Benja- 
min Berman, representative for S. 
Kapper, Chicago manufacturing 
jeweler. “Many times I have gone 
miles out of my way in order to 
call on a small town jeweler—only 
to receive an unreasonably cold re- 
ception. I never call on such a person 
again. I’m sure other salesmen fol- 
low the same course. 


“Tn the long run,” 


says Mr. Ber- 


man, “this type of merchant is the 


loser. After all, retailing is a dis- 
tributive process that is concerned 
with the selection, purchase, display 
and sale of merchandise to the con- 
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The failure of a retailer to 
permit a salesman to display and 
describe his goods, many times de- 
prives the merchant of seeing and 
examining new and popular items. 
This, of course, results in a loss of 
both the salesman’s and buyer’s time, 
and, of course, possible profits that 
the retailer is refusing. ‘Truly, a de- 
plorable and wasteful process. 

“In the October, 1935, issue of THE 
JEWELERS CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE you 
tell how eleven jewelry salesmen re- 
cently called on a retail jeweler in 
the course of one morning’s business. 
Many persons in this .retailer’s posi- 
tion would, by the time the fifth man 
called, be ready to pounce on or 
verbally attack any of the succeeding 
salesmen, regardless of whom or what 
they had to represent. 

“To consider traveling salesmen as 
an ‘intelligence corps’ is certainly a 
compliment to the travelers and will 
also be found extremely beneficial to 
the jeweler. A salesman, treated cor- 
dially and finding himself in a pleas- 


sumer. 








ant atmosphere, usually exerts every 
effort to assist his customer in the 
selection of proper goods—gives the 
retailer the best possible prices—and 
relates instances or tells of successful 
plans used in other parts of the 
country, to stimulate and promote 
business. 

“The retailer should always re- 
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member that his interests are also the 
salesman’s and his success very much 
desired by the traveler. More busi- 
ness for the retailer means more sales 
for the manufacturer and the whole- 
saler. Thus, the resultant of whole- 
hearted co-operation by both parties 
terminates in, a greater mutual 


profit.” 
a 8 


Now is the time 


for aggressive advertising and selling 
campaigns in the jewelry trade in the 
opinion of M. Bonn, treasurer of the 





M. Bonn Co., wholesale jeweler of 
Pittsburgh. 

Pointing out that the jewelry trade 
made a fairly good comeback in 1935 
and that the outlook for the next year 
or two looks promising, Mr. Bonn 
contends this is the psychological time 
to publicize the uses of jewelry for 
the public is now more jewelry-con- 
scious than at any time since the 
crash of ’29. 

And Mr. Bonn does not think 
members of the manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail jewelry trade 
should do this job alone. He thinks 
the uses of jewelry should be widely 
publicized by the trade press and 
newspapers. 

Picking up a recent issue of the 
New Yorker, Mr. Bonn pointed with 
pride to an excellent article which it 
contained on jewelry, and its suit- 
ability for gifts. ““This is the type of 
publicity which will be very helpful 
to the trade,” he said. 

“There was an excellent demand 
this past holiday season for clips, 
bracelets and rings,” he continued. 
“What we need is an aggressive ad- 
vertising campaign to bring back neck 
chains. If a demand can be created 
for this type of merchandise, you will 
see a really brisk jewelry trade again.” 


: rea 


at the demand for precious gems in 
the metropolitan market was voiced 
just before the new year by Robert 


Linzeler of Paris, jewel expert of the 
French Court of Justice. 

The demand is a demonstration of - 
Yankee shrewdness, in M. Linzeler’s 
opinion, for, said he, “diamonds and 
colored stones are going up, up, up 
during 1936. Fine jewelry pieces 
given the bride of the Duke of 
Gloucester at the royal marriage in 
November won world-wide attention. 

“In my opinion this is the psycho- 
logical moment to buy pearls as an 
investment. Seven years ago I 
warned my friends not to buy them, 
but now I am equally emphatic in 
the opposite.” 

M. Linzeler was in New York 
City to liquidate the stock of M. 
Mauboussin, Inc. A few years ago 
he disposed of the entire jewel collec- 
tion of the Sultan Abdul-Hamid for 
the Turkish Government, and later 
he was appointed by the French Gov- 
ernment to arrange the sale of a pearl 
necklace left to the Louvre Museum 
by Mme. Thiers, wife of a former 
president of France. ‘The sultan’s 
jewels brought $1,400,000, and the 
necklace $1,000,000. 

Rubies, M. Linzeler predicted, will 
regain popularity soon and lower 
necklines in women’s wear will re- 
store interest in necklaces. More- 





over, he remarked that business con- 
ditions in the retail jewelry field are 
firmer “than at any time since the 
depression” not only in New York, 
but throughout the world’s principal 
centers of trade. 

M. Linzeler took time out, during 
his first visit to America, to see Radio 
City, the Metropolitan Museum— 
and a football game. 


om of the big problems 


among jewelers in recent years has 
been to get people into the stores. 
Once the jeweler gets his prospects 
into the store, the responsibility then, 
for making sales, rests squarely on his 
own shoulders. 

During the past year more effort 
on the part of jewelers has been noted 
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to get people into their stores than 


ever before . . . even the better class 
jewelry stores are becoming cognizant 
of aggressive advertising and selling 
ideas. 

One of the most recent and best 
examples of what can be accomplished 
along this line came about through the 
display of the famous Jonker diamond 
in one of America’s most exclusive re- 
tail jewelry stores. 

For about a week in advance of 
the showing, the newspapers in this 





JONKER 
S/DiAmMond/¥ 
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particular city carried news releases 
to the effect that this famous $400,- 
000 uncut stone was to be shown in 
this particular store for a week, start- 


ing at a given date. 
A history of the stone was pub- 





_lished and the attention and interest 


of the reader were immediately ob- 
tained through the statement that this 
famous diamond would be displayed 
in a bullet-proof and shatter-proof 
glass safe, with the eagle eyes of uni- 
formed Pinkerton detectives survey- 
ing all who viewed it. 

Crowds of people, in single file 
nearly a block long, were lined up 
in front of the store waiting their 
turn to enter. Every one of these 
persons was made diamond-conscious. 


| 
D. W. Thomas, wholesale 


and manufacturing jeweler in the 
1417-Fourth-Avenue Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash., reports business volume 
up 40 per cent as compared with 
last year. 

“The volume increase is not only 
in the number of units but in the 
size of the unit sale,” Mr. Thomas 
reports. “Better quality merchan- 
dise is in demand in all lines and the 
consumer is easily tempted to buy. 
It is a real opportunity for the ag- 
gressive retailer to put his business 
on a really profitable basis once more. 

“T believe the retail jeweler is no- 
toriously lax in his promotion of 
costume jewelry and that he misses 
his opportunity for a substantial profit 
in these lines. It is obvious that the 
department stores are doing the bulk 
of the novelty jewelry business and 
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that they are making a profit at it. 
This is easily accounted for by the 
fact that the department stores give 
constant display of and promotion to 
costume jewelry leading the customer 
into the store by this method and 








selling the merchandise by showing it 
to the best advantage.” 


An interesting comment 
showing the trend of business was 
made by John H. Ballard, president 
of the Bulova Watch Co. Mr. Bal- 
lard says that two trends were notice- 
able. In the first place, natural gold 
color became more popular, and in the 
ladies’ watches there was a big in- 
crease in sales of round watches. Even 
more pleasant news was that a very 
much higher unit of sale was in evi- 
dence, and finally more men’s watches 
were sold at Christmas time. 


ot? a 

he government's silver 
program under the silver purchase act 
has not only been an upsetting factor 
of the monetary systems of several 
foreign countries but has had a very 
bad effect on the economics of the 
Sterling silverware industry which is 
largely centered in New England,” 
George Lunt of Rogers, Lunt & 
Bowlen of Greenfield, Mass., said. 

Mr. Lunt added that ‘Fluctuations 
of silver bullion starting January 1 at 
55 cents an ounce and climbing to 81 
cents on April 26, thence working 
downward and steadying at 6534 
from August 15 to December 9, then 
dropping rapidly in the short period 
to date 15 cents to 4934 makes for 
a condition just impossible for the 
silverware industry to follow econom- 
ically. While manufacturers have to 
buy frequently on a widely fluctuating 
bullion market, price lists of the sil- 
verware cannot follow the peaks and 
valleys but have to be made for sea- 
sonable periods. 

“Silverware prices the past season 
did not reflect the high point of bul- 
lion, indeed, were based nearer the 
price of bullion current from August 
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to December 9. The break in the 
silver market December 9 right in the 
middle of the Christmas season came 
at the worst time it could possibly 
happen as jewelers naturally will not 
replace stocks until there is some 
measure of stability apparent.” 

Mr. Lunt stated that notwith- 
standing the difficulties of his industry 
the past year, he would like to see 
silver bullion stabilized somewhere 
near its present price, feeling that if 








that should be the case the silverware 
industry would be in a sounder posi- 
tion to fully participate in any in- 
crease in prosperity of the country at 
large and could sell its merchandise 
well within the line of the general 
commodity price structure. 


a ga 
4d 
ie value of diamonds 


is as sound as Gibraltar,” John Lovell 
Baker, of Henry Birks & Sons, Lim- 
ited, Montreal, Can., told the mem- 
bers of the Heather Curling Club 
when he spoke recently on “The Ro- 
mance of Diamonds.” ‘The precious 
stones, he said, were backed by a 
monument of financial strength, in 








ONLY YESTERDAY 


—In one of the plays written during King 
James | period (about 1600) a merchant thus 
explains to his idle apprentice the way in 
which he got rich: 
“Did | gain my wealth by ordinaries? 
No. By exchanging gold? No. By keep- 
ing of goldsmith’s company? No. |! hired 
me a little shop, bought low, took small 
gains, kept no debt book, garnished my 
shop — for want of plate— with good, 
thrifty, wholesome sentences, as: ‘Keep 
thy shop and thy shop will keep thee.’ 
‘Light gains make heavy purses’-—‘Tis 
good to be merry and wise.’ ” 

—So, you see, there’s nothing new under 
the sun, especially so far as human behavior 
is concerned. 

—A good merchant then, as now, knew 
that a sensible code of business practice was 
the only sound basis for success. 

—And it’s quite evident that slogans were 
in use long before “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One” was coined. 


President 
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spite of the fact that the depression 
had resulted in a falling off in sales 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Baker began his talk with a 
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ww 
huge 






€ EUREKA 
description of the characteristics of 
the diamond, which ended man’s 
search, from the earliest times, for 
some lasting and rare beauty. He 
spoke about its hardness, about its 
powers of reflection, and about its 
range of colors. 

Passing on to the history of dia- 
monds, Mr. Baker showed that min- 
ing had started in Golconda and that 
India was for 1,400 years the only 
diamond-producing country in the 
world. Then Borneo was added and 
it was not until 1726 that Brazil 
came into the picture. Now the cen- 


ter of diamond production is South 
Africa. 
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Was the matter 


with the jewelry business?” asks Har- 
old E. Sweet of the R. F. Simmons 
Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

“Well, speaking very frankly,” says 
Mr. Sweet, “after forty years’ con- 
nection with the manufacturing end 
of it, I incline to the belief that with 
all its vicissitudes and abuses, with 
its peaks and valleys, taking it by 
and large, it is a pretty fair business. 

“While it has developed no Rocke- 
fellers or Fords, it has assured a 
moderately good living for some 
30,000 people in the Attleboro area 
for a number of generations. Even 
though hard hit in the depression, 
both Attleboro and North Attleboro 
have emerged with a very low per 
capita indebtedness—Attleboro with 
1.72 is the third lowest city in the 
state (Boston 7.87). 

“However, our contention is that 
the entire jewelry business for manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and _ retailer 
would be much improved if we could 
get just a little different slant on the 
merchandising of jewelry by dissipat- 
ing the old ideas of a lifetime guaran- 
tee or durability in years far beyond 
that of any other article of wearing 
apparel, no matter what the cost.” 
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SILVERWARE IN 


Pitcher by Wm. 
Forbes, New York, 
presented by Presi- 
dent Filmore to a 
friend. Forbes was 
one of the most skill- 
ful craftsmen of the 
time. 





l. has been, and still is, 
the custom to speak of the Victorian Period—the mid- 
nineteenth century—the time of Lincoln—with complete 
lack of enthusiasm if not indeed with a bit of scorn. 

There was, perhaps, little to excite enthusiasm. The 
age was that of horse-hair furniture, jig-saw ornament, 

, the daguerreotype and the autograph album; the crino- 
line; rolling collars, strapped trousers and magnificent 
beards. A strange picture, indeed, to twentieth century 
eyes. 

Still, searching available material and looking over the 
illustrated magazines of the periods, it is possible to get 
up quite a thrill of real interest, pleasantly tempered 
with mild amusement. 

When Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, visited us in 
1860, just in the midst of the first Lincoln campaign, the 
grandeur and magnificence of the balls given in his honor 
in all the larger cities could not have been surpassed. The 
ladies must have been very elegant; there is even a cer- 
tain quaint charm to their voluminous hoop-skirts, and 
the men seem to have been quite presentable in a near 
Prince Albert way despite the whiskers. Decidedly there 
is nothing to warrant the scornful regard in which the 
period is so generally held. 

Of course the world has moved on, swiftly and far, 
yet ever so steadily that we realize the speed and the ex- 
tent of change only upon retrospection. 

Of the many changes that have taken place in the 
social world perhaps nothing is more impressive than 
dress. The men no longer wear whiskers or watch-fobs, 
the hoop-skirt has passed, forever, let us hope—but who 
shall say? 

Turning now to the crafts: Here, unhappily, the case 
(it must be admitted) is quite different. In these sup- 
posedly superior days we hold them in poor esteem, lack- 
ing, or of indifferent artistic excellence. An English 
writer of the times, discussing the conditions in England, 
says: “Until the Exposition of 1851 a sense of the artistic 
was almost wholly wanting among the English people.” 
This, of course, would be equally applicable to the United 
States, for we had utterly neglected the matter. 

Yet notwithstancing the low ebb in esthetic value, 
these years, 1850-70, were years of tremendous growth 
in our country. Chiefly, of course, economic—marked 
by a vast expansion and development of industry under 
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THE TIME 








Urn made by Wood & Hughes, New York. It is typical of 
the excellent silver work throughout the Lincoln period. 


the urge and necessities of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion—but there was a gain, too, in taste, perhaps not so 
great, but certainly a gain, for speaking specifically of 
our own craft, it must be said that the American silver- 
ware of the years just preceding the Civil War was of 
much better design, upon the average, than that of the 
late Georgian. It needs but a glance at the work of Wm. 
Forbes, Wm. Adams, Wm. Gale & Son (all of New 
York) and others in other cities to demonstrate this. 

It is opportune to speak here of the great international 
expositions, that were being held during these middle 
decades, which did so much to improve industrial arts 
and to cultivate taste. The first one—that held in Lon- 
don, 1851, of which mention has been made in an earlier 
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Coffee pots by Gale & Willis, New York, 
makers of much fine silverware in the years 
preceding the Lincoln administration. 


paragraph—stimulated New York to build a Crystal 
Palace, 1853, and have a Fair of its own. 

A number of our manufacturers had exhibited in Lon- 
don, 1851, without causing any great excitement. In 
1853 the foreign countries responded freely and sent 
numerous exhibits to our Crystal Palace, and our own 
craftsmen displayed very extensively. 

Criticism of American wares in London (1851) had 
been sharp. It was, however, no more severe than that 
leveled at the British exhibitors at New York in 1853. 
Centerpieces had formed an important part of the English 
silverware displayed. Of these an American writer says: 
“a careful and continued examination of them (center- 
pieces) has convinced us of their esthetic and artistic 
impropriety. Sculpture on a large scale in the precious 
metals is a mistake; and the attempts at exact imitations 
of fruits, flowers and foliage, which so largely abound 
in the exhibited specimens, are absurdities beneath criti- 
cism.” 

Our American manufacturers fared no better, for a 
critic, the same writer probably, has this to say. “It is 
wrought in solid silver, and we are assured that it ex- 
hibits good workmanship. We cannot help expressing 
our regret that skill and labor of any kind should have 
been wasted on a design of such unequivocal and unmiti- 
gated absurdity. It has neither beauty nor fitness, but 
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every artistic propriety has been sacrificed to carry out a 
paltry and puerile conceit.” 

Smarting under this oppressive load of criticism it is 
a bit relieving, if not entirely satisfying, to learn that at 
the 1867 exhibition at Paris our American silversmiths 
received more generous treatment—our wares then, were 
“of as good design and workmanship as our own.” 

But to return. The old order was passing, the founda- 
tions of the large enterprises of today had already been 
laid, the day of the many little shops where the master, 
with a journeyman or two and an apprentice, wrought 
his wares and sold to his clients directly, without aid of 
a middleman, was over. The retailer was at hand. He 
was coming fast. He grew rapidly. So did the fac- 
tory, for that matter, but the point is that manufacturing 
and merchandising were at the parting of the ways— be- 
coming separate enterprises. 

The largest retail firm of the Lincoln period had been 
established many years. Undoubtedly more silver is to 
be found stamped with the name Marquand Brothers, 
Ball, Tompkins & Black, successors to Marquand, or 
Ball, Black & Co., than with that of any concern of this 
period in America. Originally making silverware, they 
eventually dealt in it only. At the Lincoln period, just 
at the opening of the Civil War, they erected a building 
at 565 Broadway, New York, and were at the time the 
largest retailers in America. The present great firm 
Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham are their successors. Others 
of our present day retailers were establishing themselves. 
Tiffany, Young & Ellis, originally dealers in fancy goods, 
grew to be (as Tiffany & Co.) our leading silversmiths, 
and since 1861 have manufactured as well as retailed. 

Perhaps the greatest name in the craft in New York 
throughout a considerable part of the century was Wil- 

. (Please turn to page 67) 


Another example of the silversmithing of Gale 
& Willis, New York, who were famous for their 
excellent products. 
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Take a photograph of “mother and bride-to-be” selecting 
silver IN YOUR STORE. Use for newspaper ads, cover 
for a folder, and make a “blow-up” for the window—- 
framing it in the cut-out oval made in an Upson board 
panel. The sides may be of drapes or panels. ~ 





This “reversed bay window” gives unusual intimacy to a display 
of useful and decorative silver, glass, etc., for the home. The 
three sections of window frame (cut out or real) are painted 
white. The white “wall-board ceiling’ holds the top in place. 
The depth of the setting should allow for foliage or a spring 
garden scene which is spotlighted from above—giving a sun- 
shine effect. The floor should be raised to complete the bay 
window effect. 
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An enlarged photograph or a sketch of a bride is framed by 
the cut-out circle on the white back panel of Upson board. 
The dark sections are green, as is the lettering. The 
plateaus are white with green edges. This idea will also 
serve for newspaper ad or folder. On a small card: “Were 
YOU married in March? Don’t forget your anniversary!” 


EIGHT IDEAS 
SPRING 


by R. E. ANDRUSS 


White shown as display 


sketches, each of these ideas is also a practical suggestion 
for newspaper ad or direct-mail folder—to complete the 
promotion tie-up. 

No exact measurements are given, or merchandise 
sketched in, because every store must adapt the sugges- 
tion to its own window facilities. 

However, a competent display man, or your local sign 
shop, can build up these simple settings at reasonable cost. 
Upson board is suggested because it is the easiest-to-use 
panel material the writer has discovered. It also comes in 
colors. 

Notice that several of the panels that are cut can be 
used again. The “brides’ gifts” set can be used in July 
by inserting “JULY SALE” in place of the bride’s pic- 
ture. The panel at the upper right with the three arches 
can be used as a “divider” for group displays of various 
types of related merchandise. 

Dramatizing the selling points (appeals) of the mer- 
chandise not only enhances the selling power of the display 
or ad, but increases the memory value. The prospective 
customer remembers the merchandise and the store longer. 
A simple display will sell merchandise if the idea is good ; 
but if the idea is poor, or lacking entirely, even an elab- 
orate, expensive display or ad will not produce. 


This small setting for 
chromium can be 
adapted for a series 
— silver, chromium, 
glass, etc. 


ll 
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Morning, afternoon, evening costume jewelry. Three 
arches are cut in a piece of Upson board, which is 
supported by a frame, and set on top of a series of 
three step shelves. Cut-outs, painted or taken from 
magazines, or miniature models are appropriately 
costumed, and the correct costume jewelry shown 
before each. Use green cut-out letters on a yellow 

ground, and a dark green for the step shelves. 


COR YOUR Bey 








i Left—The background in each section 


is a piece of mat board curved and 
7 . j ; b b : held in place by the braces that sup- 
One very important point to remember about window port the main panel. 


displays is that they must be ever new in appearance to be 
most effective. 

As you ride to work in the morning you pass certain 
spots so frequently that you cease to even notice them as 
you go by, even though they attracted you greatly at first. 
That’s true of window displays. The same people pass 
your windows time after time. The “transient” crowd is 
limited in most cities. You cannot change your audience 
much, so you must change your windows. 

Make your permanent backgrounds very simple and 
unobtrusive. Naturally they should be in keeping with 
your merchandise and the character of your store. 

But they should not be conspicuous. Nor need they be 
unduly expensive, because all attention should be focused 
on the “unit” settings that are changed frequently, that 
have color and design to attract the eye, and embody a 




















real selling idea! A dark blue background pane! with silver stars 
You have seen window settings that were beautiful, but oo gpg 7 ry egg ory “balloons” 
‘ . . . : which are held out by corks, and have strings 
did not say anything. Catching the eye is very important, of tesan theeatan Tea 
of course, but the display has not done its job until it sketch or a photographic blow-up. The lettering 


is on a lighter set-back panel. The floor design 
is done with heavy paper in blue and silver 


registers an idea in the looker’s mind. 

Then, and then only, is there a chance of the looker 
becoming a customer. The looker must be given some- 
thing to remember. 





5 


On a “box” with rib- 
bon tie, is fastened a 
cutout gift tag with 
ribbon run through the 
—.—4 hole and draped on the 


4~ panel. 














The king and queen are copied from playing cards, on a white cut- 

out heart, which is then covered with red cellophane and set on 

lacy paper. Main panel white; lettering red; birds blue; flowers 
blue and green. 


\ 
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The Banquet Season 


URING the winter banquet sea- 

son in the jewelry trade, the 
question is sometimes raised as to 
the real benefit, if any, of these annual 
gatherings. 

In answering arguments against 
the expenditure of money in this way, 
it should be remembered that these 
annual meetings mean a great deal 
more than at first may be apparent. 
The banquet offers opportunity for re- 
newing old friendships and for the 
exchange of ideas which are of mutual 
benefit. 

They give time for a pause in the 
business grind, new friendships are 
formed which are often of lasting 
value, and the jewelers return to 
their homes feeling that the time and 
effort involved in attending these 
affairs has been well spent. 


A Good Suggestion 


LETTER from one of our sub- 
scribers offers the suggestion 
that a concerted campaign by the 
jewelry trade, pointing out to the pub- 
lic that many articles sold in jewelry 
stores are not expected to last a life- 
time and are subject to style changes, 
contains much good common sense. 
An idea that has been in the public 
mind for years, fostered by the old 
guarantee evil, is that jewelry store 
merchandise is purchased once for all. 
This idea is as out of keeping with 
present-day changing styles and mer- 
chandising methods as it would be to 
assert that a dress suit or evening 
gown of the vintage of 1910 is per- 
fectly proper for present-day sale and 
wear. The jewelry trade is in large 
part to blame for this condition. 
Automobile manufacturers are con- 
stantly changing the designs of their 
products, and the man who drives an 
out-of-date car knows that he is the 
subject of public ridicule. It may be 
one of the high-priced machines, but 
the owner gets no long-term guaran- 
tee when he makes his purchase. He 


may never wear his car out, but pub- 
lic opinion will make him trade it in 
or junk it after a few years. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers would never 
have prospered to the extent they 
have if they had not created new 
styles. 

What is needed in the jewelry 
trade is a more strongly developed 
style consciousness which should be 
passed on to the purchasing public. 
This can be overdone with detriment 
to the industry, but more attention 
can be paid to it and a stronger ef- 
fort made to develop a style author- 
ity that will create greater public 
response. 

The old-time guarantee evil in our 
industry has in the long run kept 
more merchandise on jewelry store 
shelves than it has ever helped to sell. 

We believe that the sooner jewelers 
pay more attention to educating Mr. 
and Mrs. Public to style changes and 
the less time they give to stressing 
guarantees and lifetime usage, the 
better their business will become. 


Design Pirating 


HE pirating of jewelry designs is 

one of the trade evils which has 
been a source of discussion in our 
industry for years and toward which 
censure should be directed at all 
times. 

In order to obtain legal protection 
it is necessary for a jeweler to obtain 
a design patent from the United 
States Patent Office but because of 
the detail involved this is often ne- 
glected. Designs not so covered are 
subject to use by any one who chooses 
to copy them. 

The time involved and the knowl- 
edge required to prepare a fine jewelry 
design for a customer has often been 
the subject of comment and in this 
connection the Jewelers Association 
of New York wrote into its by-laws 
a paragraph to the effect that a jewel- 
er’s design was to be regarded as his 
property and that the members of the 
association pledged themselves not to 
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estimate on other jewelers’ designs, 
This refers to designs prepared for 
customers. 

While such a rule of practice is 
not legally binding upon any member 
of the trade a high standard of ethics 
should demand that it be respected. 


Foreign- Trade Zones 


ARTICULAR attention is called 

to a report submitted by Meyer 
D. Rothschild, president of the Amer- 
ican Jewelers Protective Association, 
at the annual meeting of that organi- 
zation, held Jan. 22 in New York. 
In this report published in part on 
page 79, President Rothschild points 
out that the most important work 
taken up by his Board of Directors 
during the past year was the consid- 
eration of proposed Foreign-Trade 
Zones which could be established in 
different parts of the country under 
a law approved June 10, 1934. 

The Board of Directors of the 
American Jewelers Protective Asso- 
ciation instructed President Roths- 
child to place before the Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board the request of the 
jewelry industry that the regulations 
of June 29, 1935, be amended to ex- 
clude precious stones, pearls and 
jewelry set with precious stones from 
all Foreign-Trade Zones. He also 
was impowered to seek the coopera- 
tion of all organizations and members 
of the jewelry industry. 

In his report, which is of major 
importance to all branches of the 
jewelry trade, President Rothschild 
points out why the Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board is requested to amend 
the regulations governing the opera- 
tion of foreign trade zones by insert- 
ing a clause prohibiting the bringing 
into any foreign trade zone of any 
articles of jewelry, precious stones 
and pearls and imitations thereof; 
rough or uncut diamonds and other 
rough precious stones. 

It is hoped that the Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board will soon act favorably 
on President Rothschild’s request. 
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Watch the Signal Lights Ahead 


PROGRESS is the result of team work in every field of endeavor, and now that we are emerging 
from the depression, it is time for the jewelry trade to look ahead and proceed carefully. 

Everywhere in the industrial world the tempo is increasing. Recovery means something more 
than returning to old activities and old methods of doing business. New inventions have developed 
as the result of research which progressed as business lost ground. We are facing a new era in the 
production of things to serve human needs. New style trends will call for new articles of adorn- 
ment. New ideas in other merchandise will be needed to conform to the coming vogue in archi- 
tectural design and to the changing note in interior decoration in the homes of the nation. Stream- 
lining has already been accepted and is now reflected in industry. 

It is high time to give more thought to quality merchandise which will satisfy the increasing 
demand of a public which has again returned to a purchasing mood. This changing condition should 


be encouraged with smart window displays, convincing, sincere newspaper and direct mail advertis- 


ing and other promotional efforts which will win purchaser-attention and help sell more merchandise. 
There is nothing in which the jewelry trade can cooperate to better advantage than in promot- 
ing fair trade standards and in enforcing existing laws against those who destroy public confidence. 
The service rendered by a retail jeweler to his customers is of importance in holding their trade, 
and every opportunity should be taken to improve this service in every way possible. 
These are some of the “switches” which, thrown in the proper direction, will help the jewelry 


trade back to the open track of better business. 


amen ne 
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St. Patrick's Day offers selling opportunities for 

the alert retail jeweler. Try some of the window 

display suggestions given in this article. A suc- 

cessful campaign for business at this time often 
develops new accounts. 








PLILLING ST. PATRICK'S 


By FRED 


4d 
S:. Patrick’s Day, 


apparently overlooked by those jewelers who usually are 
on the lookout for a sales opportunity, seems on its way to 
take a place with those holidays considered of major 
importance on the merchandising calendar,” says one 
jeweler who makes it a point to always cash in on St. 
Patrick’s Day in a big way. “While it is hardly a day 
that can be made to bring heavy sales, we always take 
advantage of the advertising and sales promotion possi- 
bilities, and generally with very gratifying results. 

“While not a national holiday, it is nevertheless a day 
of great importance to those who celebrate it. In fact, 
St. Patrick’s Day is widely celebrated in this country by 
people of every nationality and the average American, 
whether he is Irish or not, imbibes the spirit of the 
occasion. 

“Displays of both emeralds and jade in show cases 
and in the window for several weeks prior to St. Patrick’s 
Day, with display cards suggesting a jade pendant or an 
emerald ring which ‘would delight any colleen’ or suggest- 
ing emeralds and jade ornaments for the dances and 
dinners that grace St. Patrick’s Day is good sales 
promotion. 

“Social events are the order of the day and those 
jewelers who go after St. Patrick’s Day business naturally 
derive the benefits of this class of trade. We consider it 
a big day for commercial exploitation and an opportunity 
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to create a demand for jewelry of various kinds, prizes of 
all descriptions for card parties, tally and place cards from 
the Gift and Art Department for social festivities, and 
it is also a time to suggest something new ‘for the table 
in crystal, china or silver, green goblets, coasters and 
plates, candles and candlesticks, leather goods, etc.” 

The public is seeking novelty for this occasion and the 
jeweler who arranges a special window display and a 
table inside the store, or who prepares a special section 
in his Gift and Art Department in which St. Patrick’s 
Day items are featured, will be sure to attract attention 
to himself. Table settings in the home for the party are 
particularly important—crystal, china and silver. All of 
which opens up an avenue of extra business, and it is extra 
business we are after. The successful exploitation of St. 
Patrick’s Day business frequently means the opening of 
new accounts and many people come into your Store for 
the first time. 

St. Patrick’s Day is usually synonymous with the first 
day of Spring, and comes at a time when you are getting 
your Spring advertising into full swing. Through adver- 
tising and good window displays to parade enticing buying 
suggestions before the public for ten days to two weeks 
previous and up to the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, we are 
able to cash in on “The Top o’ the Mornin’ to You!’ 
The window can be used to good advantage to show how 
table decorations can be created for a card party, dinner 
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A green silk shamrock with streamers of green, 

gold and white makes a gay window dressing. 

it helps to attract attention to jade, gift novel- 

ties, even emeralds, during a pre-St. Patrick's 
Day drive for “extra’’ business 








party or dance. It also offers a splendid opportunity to 
sell little gift novelties. Display signs in the window and 
store may read: . 
“Every lad should give his colleen an emerald or jade ornament 
on St. Patrick’s Day—and p’rhaps he’ll increase her pleasure 
by adding one of the gift novelties shown here.” 

The wearing of the green has a wide appeal. ‘The 
shamrock is Ireland’s national flower, and through senti- 
mental associations has spread all over the country. 
Various stunts can be employed in the windows or in 
advertising to attract attention and win sales, such as “If 
your name is Patrick or Patricia, come in and get a 
Shamrock free to wear on St. Patrick’s Day.” And 
since many men, women and children are conscious of 
wearing green, this proves a natural attention winner. 

Windows with a shamrock of green silk, three feet high 
or more, from the stem of which fall to the ground and 
trail upon the floor long streamers of green, white and 
gold silk ribbons, makes a very fetching window. Various 
appropriate jewelry items may be shown in the window, 
with little cards attached, presenting a St: Patrick’s Day 
greeting, with space left for the name of the donor; with 
gift boxes tied with green ribbons to suggest a suitable gift. 

Life size or miniature figures (borrowed from a depart- 
ment store display manager) may be used to make the 
window more lifelike and attractive, such as a man dressed 
in a green suit, shoes with silver buckles, a red plush vest, 


green tie and gray plush hat; one of a girl in bodice of 
pale green silk, with corsage, and big white headdress, 
with a mass of ferns in the background (borrowed from a 
florist). Irish flags and little dolls also make an appro- 
priate setting. 

Other attractive window displays include the central 
feature of a harp, tied with a huge bow of green ribbon, 
surrounded with dolls dressed in Irish peasant costumes, 
green cardboard boxes fashioned in the shape of a hat, 
ropes of shamrocks extending from the harp to all 
corners of the window. And to throw out the suggestion 
of a party, where none may have been in mind—window 
and store display signs may read: 

“St. Patrick’s Day . . . what good times there will be! 

“1 think | shall have a party. I’m not Irish, but my husband 
is, and that’s entirely sufficient for this family. | haven’t made 
any plans yet. The idea just occurred to me looking in at this 


window. 
“And when you put on that party remember . . . 


Other display signs may tell something about Saint 
Patrick, such as: 


“St. Patrick founded Christianity and civilization in Ireland 
in the Fourth Century, and for over 1500 years has been re- 
garded as one of the greatest contributors to the progress of 
the world—a feeling shared by all people. St. Patrick’s Day is 
a wonderful occasion, partaking of the nature of a national 
feast, emphasized with music and dancing, with banquets and 
gifts. For all those who wish to celebrate this glorious day, 
we offer... 


Another display sign may read: 


“The shamrock is worn everywhere in commemoration of 
St. Patrick . . . the three little leaves emblematic of the Trinity, 
and the green significant of the undying gratitude to his memory. 
Whether you happen to be direct from the old sod, just Irish 
by descent, or an average American, you will celebrate the com- 
memoration of the Patron Saint of Ireland with gifts of jewelry 
Ce 


Extracts from songs may also be used, such as: 


“When Irish eyes are smiling 
All hearts are bright and gay.” 
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Switzerland and U.S. Make Trade Agreement 


Duties on Watch Movements and Parts Reduced from || to 50 
Per Cent—System of Regulation of Exports to Become 
Effective May |—Concessions on Watch 
Movements and Rates 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Jan. 13—In the trade agree- 
ment which has been entered into between the United 
States and Switzerland, the American government has 
reduced the rates of duty on watch movements and parts 
from 11 to 50 per cent, while other rates have been 
bound over as at present. 

The Swiss government, on the other hand, entered 
into a “declaration” as part of the agreement to try 
and help the United States in its fight against watch 
smuggling. 

The agreement will come into force 30 days after 
the exchange at Berne of the instruments of approval 
and ratification. 

The system of regulation of the exportation of watches 
and watch movements from Switzerland, which the Swiss 
government undertakes to establish, will come into effect 
on May 1, 1936. 

In connection with the watch smuggling situation the 
State Department says: 


“An important adjunct to the agreement is the undertaking 
on the part of the Swiss government to cooperate with the 
American authorities in the suppression of watch smuggling. 
Although the repression of smuggling is, of course, primarily 
a concern of the importing country, Switzerland undertakes, 
as an exceptional measure, to establish a rigorous export con- 
trol system which should go a long way towards preventing 
Swiss watch movements from entering into the illicit trade. 
That watch smuggling had attained startling proportions is 
indicated by the statement made before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on July 30, 1935, by the spokesman for the 
American Jeweled Watch Manufacturers’ Association, that in 
his opinion nearly one million Swiss watch movements were 
smuggled into the United States during a single year. The 
cooperation offered by the Swiss Government in helping to 
eradicate the watch smuggling evil will be of very great value 
in safeguarding the public revenue as well as protecting the 
American watch industry against illegitimate competition.” 


The “declaration” regarding the smuggling of watches 
is as follows: 
DECLARATION 


With a view to cooperating with the Government of the 
United States of America in its efforts to suppress the smug- 
gling of watches and watch movements, the Government of 
Switzerland will establish and maintain with the collaboration 
of the appropriate organizations of the Swiss Watch Industry, 
the following system of regulation of the exportation of watches 
and watch movements from Switzerland to the United States: 


1. Watches and watch movements other than those pur- 
chased at retail may not be exported from Switzerland to 
the United States except under export permits issued by 
a Swiss watch organization to be designated by the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland. Such permits shall be viséed by 
the Swiss Customs Authorities when the shipments are 
exported from Switzerland and shall be delivered to the 
appropriate American Consulate in Switzerland. The ex- 
port permit shall be substantially in the form attached 
hereto. 

2. Watches 


and watch movements destined for the 
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United States shall be exported through the Swiss Custom 
House at the place or places to be designated by the Swiss 
Customs Authorities, for direct shipment to the United 
States. 

3. Watches and watch movements exported from Switzer- 
land to the United States shall be permanently marked 
with a distinguishing mark distinct for each importer in 
the United States. Current lists of such marks, and the 
names and addresses of the persons to whom allocated, 
shall be furnished by the Swiss Government to the Amer- 
ican Legation at Berne. However, such mark shall not be 
required in the case of watches or watch movements 
which are or may hereafter be permitted to be legally 
imported into the United States without marking. 

4. The appropriate organizations of the Swiss Watch 
Industry will take such measures as are necessary to in- 
sure: 

(a) that their members keep regular accounts, peri- 
odically audited, and that they furnish complete informa- 
tion to a central organization in Switzerland regarding 
their exports of watches and watch movements to the 
United States, in particular, the dates, quantities and 
values of their shipments, the style of their products, 
the names of the suppliers of the exported articles, and 
the names of the importers in the United States; and 

(b) that infringements of this system of regulation of 
exports are punished in accordance with the conventions 
of the Swiss Watch Industry; it being understood that 
one of the penalties to be imposed shall be the temporary 
or permanent refusal of export permits for future ship- 
ments to the United States. 

*5. Upon request through the appropriate channels, the 
Swiss watch organization which is designated by the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland for the issuance of export permits 
will furnish information to the American Customs Author- 
ities regarding the smuggling or suspected smuggling into 
the United States of watches and watch movements. 

6. The Swiss watch organization which is designated by 
the Government of Switzerland for the issuance of export 
permits will, after due warning, refuse to issue export per- 
mits for the shipment of watches and watch movements 
for the account of any person in the United States if there 
is probable cause to believe that such person has smuggled 
or is engaged in the smuggling of watches or watch move- 
ments into the United States and if such person has refused 
to permit a duly accredited customs officer of the United 
States to inspect his stock or records pertaining to such 
merchandise or the purchase or importation thereof. 


The system of regulation of exports described above shall 
be put into operation on May 1, 1936, and shall continue to 
operate as long as the trade agreement remains in force, sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article XVII of the said trade agree- 
ment. 

Form of Export Permit for Watches and Watch Movements 
| SR re rer een reer re re ere rT 
OE as Kascnanimandiaiad a osnics nanaauce Switzerland, 
applies for an export permit for a shipment to the United States 
as described below. 
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(Name and address) 


Country of origin: SWITZERLAND 
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Nature and quantity of the goods (as described in the U. S. A. 
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(in Swiss francs) 


Goods exported from Switzerland through: 

For importation into the U. S. A. through port of: 

Marks and numbers on case or parcels...................... 

OS Sener 
(Seal) 


(SWITZERLAND) 
THE SWISS WATCH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


eee ee eerereeeeeees 


Visa of the Swiss Customs 
Authorities at 
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Discussing the concessions on watch movements and 
rates, the State Department says: 


WatTcH MOVEMENTS AND RELATED PRoDUCTS 


“The agreement provides for some 27 reductions in the elab- 
orate system of rates constituting the watch and clock para- 
graphs of the Tariff Act, and also binds the other rates in the 
watch paragraph (not in the clock paragraph). The reduc- 
tions affecting the so-called clock paragraph apply only to 
extra-large watch movements, electric meters, time switches, 
and synchronous motors; rates on clocks as such are not 
changed. Switzerland is a world center for the production of 
watches and related products, and supplies about 98 per cent 
of American imports of the products on which the duties are 
reduced. The duties affected were substantially increased in 
1930 and have been highly restrictive of imports. The average 
reduction in duty by the agreement is one third, although on 
items where the old duties were practically prohibitive they 
have been reduced by 50 per cent. 


JEWELED WATCH MoVEMENTS 


“The import trade in the watch field is primarily in uncased 
watch movements. The most important concession concerns 
jeweled watch movements having more than one but not more 
than 17 jewels. Movements having more than 17 jewels pay a 
flat rate of $10.75 per movement, and this has been left un- 
changed. The movements on which reductions of duty have 
been made are familiarly known as the 7-jewel, 15-jewel, and 
17-jewel movements. Imports of these movements from Switz- 
erland since 1930 have been substantially reduced by both the 
increased duties and the effects of the depression. As the 
depression waned imports increased, but they remained far 
smaller than in years prior to 1930; in 1934 they had a value 
of $2,700,000, as against over $10,000,000 annually for the 4 
years 1926-1929. 

“The Tariff Act of 1930 introduced a complicated system of 
width specifications for watch movements, and established 
basic duties ranging from $1.25 on movements for pocket 
watches to $2.50 on movements for ladies’ small wrist watches; 
in addition there was a duty of 15 cents for each jewel in 
excess of 7. Therefore baguette movements, which constitute 
about half of recent imports, paid $2.50 each if containing 7 
jewels and $4.00 each if containing 17 jewels. Inasmuch as 
the retail price of a watch movement is usually over 100 per 
cent greater than its landed duty-paid value, the duties on 
watch movements involve a much heavier charge upon con- 
sumers than the duty figures themselves indicate. 

“In this agreement the base rates on jeweled movements are 
reduced from a range of $1.25-$2.50 each to $0.90-$1.80 each, 
and the additional duty on each jewel in excess of 7 is reduced 
from 15 cents to 9 cents. The average degree of reduction is 
34 per cent. At the reduced rates, the duty still amounts on the 
average to 53 per cent ad valorem, and in the case of ladies’ 
large sized watch movements it reaches 64 per cent. 

“The agreement safeguards the interests of domestic pro- 
ducers not only by maintaining a level of duties higher than 
that prevailing under the Act of 1922, but also by setting up 
further curbs on smuggling which had reached startling pro- 
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portions since the increase of duties in 1930. In the trade 
agreement Switzerland undertakes to institute a rigid control 
of the exports of watch movements, which will sharply restrict 
and possibly eliminate the smuggling evil by drying up the 
source of supply. According to the agreement, watch move- 
ments may not be exported from Switzerland except when 
accompanied by an export permit issued by a central Swiss 
organization. Movements are to be marked with a symbol 
distinct for each importer in the United States and when so 
marked will not be exported except directly to the United States. 
Further, the Swiss Government undertakes to impose drastic 
penalties upon members of the Swiss watch industry implicated 
in the illicit watch trade. 


NONJEWELED WATCH MOVEMENTS 


“The Act of 1930 increased considerably the duties on non- 
jeweled watch movements; they became dutiable at 60 per 
cent of the rate applying to 7-jewel movements. The agree- 
ment provides for the restoration of the 1922 rate of 75 cents 
each on most kinds of nonjeweled movements, but provides a 
rate of 90 cents on the ladies’ small movement, which is the 
most important kind in American consumption. The domestic 
clock-watch industry produces nonjeweled movements; it spe- 
cializes on pocket and men’s wrist sizes and does not produce 
movements in ladies’ sizes. Substantial reductions are there- 
fore made on small-size nonjeweled watch movements. The 
maximum reduction, which is 44 per cent, occurs on noncom- 
petitive ladies’ wrist watch sizes. The total import trade af- 
fected by the proposed reductions was $23,000 in 1931 and 
$57,000 in 1934, or far smaller than that in jeweled movements. 


WatcH PARTs 


“The specific duties on assemblies and subassemblies imposed 
by the Act of 1930 will probably prove practically prohibitive 
even with the 50 per cent reductions made by the agreement. 
A minor reduction has been granted on unassembled parts, i. e., 
from 65 per cent to 55 per cent ad valorem. 


Watcu CASES 


“The bulk of imported watch movements are supplied with 
cases by the domestic case industry. A few types, for special 
reasons, must be entered cased, and in addition relatively small 
numbers of cases, of new designs, are imported. If these de- 
signs are popular they are soon copied in the United States 
and importation ceases. Imports of cases from’ Switzerland in 
1934 were valued at $91,000. Duty reductions averaging 41 
per cent have been made on watch cases in the agreement. The 
domestic watch case industry possesses a major advantage 
over foreign suppliers because styles change rapidly and it is 
able to meet these changes more promptly than foreign pro- 
ducers. Watcu Dats 

“The domestic watch industry manufactures all of its orig- 
inal and replacement dials, and imported watch movements 
have their dials already attached. Competition between im- 
ported and domestic dials, therefore, is restricted to replace- 
ment dials for imported movements. Most styles and designs 
of watch dials originate in Switzerland, and if popular are 
rapidly copied in this country. Domestic dial makers have 
an important competitive advantage over foreign makers in 
being able to fill orders more rapidly. In the agreement with 
Switzerland the reduction in duty on watch dials amounts to 
about 16 per cent. 


Extra LARGE WATCH MOVEMENTS 


“Although known in the trade and in the Tariff Act as 
clocks because of the nature of their use, the automobile, bou- 
doir, traveling, and desk clocks upon which reductions in duty 
have been made in the agreement are in fact jeweled watch 
movements, on which Swiss producers specialize. The duties 
applicable to ‘clocks’ in the Tariff Act of 1930 were much 
higher than those applying to watch movements, and imports 
of complete movements of this type were reduced to very small 
numbers. There is a large domestic production of nonjeweled 
movements for automobile, boudoir, traveling, and desk clocks, 
made by the clock and clock-watch industries, but the domestic 
jeweled watch industry has never developed a substantial trade 
in jeweled movements for these purposes. The automobile 

(Please turn to page 111) 
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FEBRUARY SELLING IDEAS FOR 











JESSOP & SONS, San Diego, Calif., sent out to 

* all their charge account customers a small card on 
which in natural color was pictured an amethyst, with 
the following copy: “AMETHYST, THE FEBRU- 
ARY BIRTHSTONE—Beautiful, but not expensive— 
is the cheering news for those who wish to give birth- 
stones to friends born in February. 

“One of the loveliest of jewels, the Amethyst, because 
of its delicate beauty, was decreed to adorn only those 
of royal blood in the early times, and from its beautiful 
color comes the phrase ‘royal purple.’ 

“Our amethysts, set in rings, necklaces, bracelets, 
pendants and watches, are particularly appropriate for 
those born in February.” 








Y LINKING with the film “Diamond Jim,” depict- 

ing the colorful career of “Diamond” Jim Brady, 
famed in the night life of New York of several decades 
ago, Basch, jeweler, of Grand Rapids, Mich., called 
attention to his diamonds. In the centre of the display 
window he placed the life-size, half-length cutout of 
“Diamond Jim,” wearing his jewelry and carrying a 
diamond-headed cane. The figure was captioned, 
“Dazzle Them with Diamonds,” says Diamond Jim. 
Scattered through the window were cases _ holding 
diamond rings, bracelets and diamond-set watches, ciga- 
rette cases, etc. The other window held a cutout of his 


friend, Lillian Russell, almost as famous for her diamonds 


ig 


as Diamond Jim himself. 
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“EF YOU WANT to get the class emblem trade~ 

either rings or pins,” said C. L. Henry, secretary of 
Boswell’s, Tulsa, Okla., “you must go after it early. The 
first of the year is none too soon to take up with the 
class the matter of insignia for the June commencement, 
We have a representative call on the class officers and 
find when the class meeting to choose the insignia is to 
take place. At the meeting there are usually half a 
dozen jewelers represented, so you should have a line 
that is varied, as you never know how much the class 
is figuring on spending. 











AVING ACROSS THE background of a window 
in the jewelry store of Victor Hart, Belleville, N. J., 
was an American flag made of crepe paper streamers 


assembled to represent the stars and stripes. Streamers 
were tacked across the background, leaving a little play 
in the material, so that the flag waved realistically when 
a small electric fan behind it was turned on. A small 
fan was used because a heavy current of air would have 
torn the streamers. On the floorground was an easeled 
picture of George Washington, also a display of jewelry. 





. Many jewelers are concentrating on the 
# 


ideas on these pages we offer 
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“ ODERN ADVERTISING should be suited to 

modern times,” said the manager of Kay Jewelry 
Co., Hartford, Conn. In line with this policy a recent 
full-page ad had a big cut of an aeroplane at the top, 
with the caption: “Zooming Forward with Gigantic 
Savings.” Especially featured in this ad were diamonds, 
watches and silver, which could be purchased on deferred 
payments. Complementing their unusual ad, one of their 
windows had two model ’planes suspended from the 
ceiling, from one of which hung a wrist watch, and the 
other matching engagement and wedding rings. In 
the window were shown a number of individual silver 
pieces, watches and rings. 














URING THE FIRST WEEK in February Ben 

Lewis, Long Beach, Calif., jeweler, came out with 
an ad: “Our Valentine Gift—To the first baby born in 
Long Beach, or county, on St. Valentine’s Day we will 
give a gold ring, and to the second a comb and brush set.” 
The ad was adorned with the cut of a stork with a baby 
in its bill. All that was necessary to enter the contest 
was a birth certificate, attesting the hour and minute 
of birth, When the award had been made, the name 
and address of the baby and parents was printed in their 
ad with a message of congratulation. The window held 
many baby gifts. 





WN ATT CHES 
Guets 





vr HE YOUNG MAN—and the older one, too, for 

that matter,” said the manager of the J. J. Sweeney 
Jewelry Co., Houston, Texas, “is an inveterate window 
shopper, so the best way to make him Valentine conscious 
is to dress up a window in such typical Valentine garb 
that he can’t forget it. “A window that brought us 
fine results had on the wall a huge red satin heart pierced 
by a gold arrow. Green foliage, with red roses, in the 
heart of each being a rose-hued bulb, were festooned 
above and around the heart. The floor and many little 
stands were covered with crimson drapes. Little gifts 
from $1 to a $100 diamond were shown.” 








"HINA AND GLASS make much appreciated 

Valentine gifts,” said C. S. Stokes, assistant 
buyer of china and glass for a Los Angeles store. “We 
always feature several tables at this time, both for gifts 
and to delight the Valentine hostess. The most striking 
table, whose settings were sold many times, had a cloth 
of crimson and extending down the middle, the entire 
length of the table, a row of red candles in white china 
holders, the candles being linked together with narrow 
red ribbons from which dangled many small red hearts. 
The centrepiece was a blooming cineraria in a white 
china jardiniere.” 











problem — How can | increase my winter sales? 
suggestions that have been found profitable. Try some of them in your store. 


. In presenting the 


ae 
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Go: which plays such an important part in our industry, is like any other com- 


modity—worth only what it will do and bring to an individual, company, state 
or nation. Horseshoe nails or steel hinges are relatively of as much importance. 


If you had a room 40 feet square and 40 feet high, you could house all the gold 
that has been mined since King Solomon built his Temple, finishing it off with gold 
brought from Ethiopia, and yet what a hubbub has been made over gold. 


If Uncle Sam were to take the gold he now holds, he would have a cube 24 feet 
square by 24 feet high. 


The United States during the past few years did not produce one-tenth of the 
new gold mined. South Africa, where there is a mine nearly two miles deep, is now 
producing more than half of the gold. 


Tonopah was thought to be a find and yet its few hundred acres produced but 
$50,000,000, of which but a quarter was gold. 


Homestake was one of the richest mines in the country and was largely owned by 
W. R. Hearst. With scientific equipment it produced more than $2 per ore ton. Its 
yield was approximately $100,000,000. Mohawk was one of the richest mines in this 
country during its operation. 


Alchemists have for years attempted to transmute gold from lead and other 
metals, but with no success. Many experiments have been made in an attempt to 
extract gold from the sea, but the cost has been prohibitive. 





Attempts to manufacture diamonds have also been made, but without success, and 
Kimberley is still producing the precious stones. 


Nature has a way about herself that still makes her supreme in many things 
and ways. 


All signs point to a much improved condition in the jewelry business in 1936 
Good merchandise well displayed and advertised will enhance your sales tremendously. 
Ofttimes the rearrangement of a store window stimulates trade. 


Your windows by all means should be studied and set up in a modern manner. 


Athy Kok yl 


Vice-President. 


Write us for suggestions. 
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by 
ROBERT M. SHIPLEY 


President, Gemological Institute of America 





Right — “The Em- 
perors Birthday 
Cake” — A _cere- 
monial present of 
thirteen carved 
pieces of pure white 
jade made for the 
Emperor Kien Lung 
by the officials of 
his court upon his 
50th birthday in 
1768. 


[, China jade is highly 
prized by the population among which it is widely dis- 
tributed. Gemologically it enjoys in China a universal 
popularity even greater than that claimed by the diamond 
in the United States. For jade has an aesthetic importance 
in China not yet possessed by the diamond in our country. 
Our knowledge of jade is academic compared to that of 
the Chinese who have held it in great esteem for thou- 
sands of years. 

No scientific classification of jade seems to be prevalent 
in the modern Chinese gem trade, and several different 
mineral species furnish the varieties of stone known to 
it as jade. However, in general appearance they all re- 
semble, more or less, the gem-minerals jadeite and nephrite 
and the finest qualities of the various jade-like minerals 
of the Chinese trade are varieties of these two minerals. 

Jade as classified in the science of gemology includes 
these same two opaque mineral species most highly prized 
by the Chinese, nephrite and jadeite, and also the mineral 
chloromelanite which is so similar to jadeite that it can 
be considered a variety of it. These three minerals have 
been prized since prehistoric times having been found 
among the remains of the stone age. Many specimens 
of the two minerals are to the unaided eye (and except 
in thin sections, under the microscope) almost identical 
in appearance but mineralogically they are quite dis- 
similar. Jadeite belongs to the pyroxene group which in- 
cludes also the gen-mineral spodumene, a transparent 
gem-stone of quite different appearance of which kunzite 
and hiddenite are varieties. Nephrite is a compact, fibrous 
variety of actinolite, a mineral of the amphibole group 
of minerals. Both are usually fibrous and extremely 
tough. 
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Atove—Elaborately carved disk of white jade decorated 
with a design of dragons—from the Drummond Memorial 
Collection in the American Museum of Natural History. 


Scientifically jadeite may often be distinguished from 
nephrite upon the gemological refractometer by the differ- 
ence in refractive index, provided that the stones possess 
flat surfaces. More often it is necessary to resort to 
specific gravity as a test between the two. Authorities 
differ as to the possibility of unerringly differentiating be- 
tween them under the microscope. Chloromelanite differs 
from jadeite by being especially rich in iron by virtue of 
which it is a much darker green, often almost black, and it 
is slightly higher in specific gravity. Otherwise its physical 
properties are similar. 

From a commercial standpoint it is usually sufficient 
to know that a jade-like substance is either jadeite or 
nephrite and therefore genuine jade. The difference in 
value in the trade depends almost entirely upon their 
beauty, since they vary but slightly in durability. How- 
ever, among the valuable varieties of nephrite are few 
which approach the value of the finest qualities of jadeite. 
The majority of nephrite which reaches the American 
trade is of a dark characteristic hue of green aptly de- 
scribed as spinach jade from the similarity of its color 
to that of spinach. Nephrite is also known as New 
Zealand jade. 

The majority of jadeite of the American trade is of 
a lighter and more inténse green or is white in body 
color with spots of this lighter color. The finest quality 
is of a fine emerald color, and is known as Imperial jade. 
The more nearly translucent and even in color through- 
out, the greater the value of this latter quality. 

While green is the color usually associated with jade, 
though in its pure state jadeite and nephrite are white, 
many other colors are known to occur in both jadeite 

: (Please turn to page 55) 














THE JONKER DIAMOND 


The intense interest aroused by the famous Jonker 
Diamond is conclusive proof that the buying public 
is again ''diamond conscious." 


May we help you to cater to this ready market from 
our large and varied stock of precious stones and 
fine mounted jewelry? Let us cooperate with you 
on your special and general requirements. 


DIAMONDS 


Round and Fancy Shapes 


| DIAMOND JEWELRY 


Bracelets — Rings — Clips 


Pearls and Precious Stones 


HARRY WINSTON 


BRITISH EMPIRE BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


620 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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THE STAR IN STAR STONES 








by A. ESPOSITER 


l, order to understand 
the phenomenon of what causes the star in star stones, one 
should first of all know the difference between crystalline 
and amorphous substances. Precious stones—with very 
few exceptions such as opals which are of indefinite struc- 
ture—are crystalline substances. This means that the 
molecules which go to build .them up are arranged in a 
regular manner or pattern. The molecules in amorphous 
substances are jumbled or thrown together. 

To understand this better, one should imagine a num- 
ber of bricks stacked systematically into a rectangular 
pile. This would illustrate the crystalline formation. 
Then, imagine a number of bricks piled into a heap in 
which the bricks are jumbled together irregularly. This 
would illustrate the amorphous substance. Glass is such 
a substance since in it the molecules are jumbled together. 

In many minerals, the molecules are less firmly held 
together in some direction or plane having a relation to 
the crystal formation. This results in the characteristic 
known as cleavage, that is, the tendency to split more 
easily in some directions than in others. It is very pos- 
sible that this irregularity in the binding of the molecules 
would result in other qualities. This is important to keep 
in mind with reference to star stones. Corundum is one 
of the minerals which has cleavage, and of greater inter- 
est is the fact that some varieties are more or less cleavable 
than others. Lapidaries who cut corundum gems are 
familiar with certain signs indicating cleavability, such as 
small areas exposed during the grinding process. These 
cleaved areas are useful guides in centering the star. My 
experience in cutting, handling and observing corundum 
gems has convinced me that there is a very definite con- 
nection with respect to these signs of ease of cleavability, 
and the quality of the star. The clear gem varieties 
show the least signs or tendency to cleave, and the stones 
known as star stones show more visible signs—and as a 
rule the more distinct the cleavage signs, the better the 
star, up to a certain point. Beyond this point the stone 
is excessively cleavable and becomes opaque, showing no 
star, but shows instead a round sheen somewhat like that 
on moonstones. Common mineral corundum is the most 
cleavable to the point of being opaque. It lacks the neces- 
sary translucency to reflect the molecular pattern. There- 
fore it is reasonable to deduce that the looseness of the 
molecules—which results in cleavability—also results in 
the peculiar silky sheen or semi-translucency, sometimes 
becoming nearly but not quite opaque, which gives star 
stones their characteristic appearance. This silky sheen, 
having the necessary molecular pattern, is reflected 
through the convex or spherical polished surface, and as- 
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Star Sapphires of dif- 
ferent sizes. 


sumes the form of a six-pointed star when viewed by re- 
flected light, indicating the hexagonal pattern of the 
molecules. This hexagonal pattern also gives the char- 
acteristic shape to the mineral, corundum belonging to the 
hexagonal system of crystallization. 

This silky sheen should not be confused with the or- 
dinary silky patches in corundum gems, which while also 
indicating the looseness of the molecular structure, is the 
result of crystal growth and usually does not show aster- 
ism. It is evident that the reason clear rubies and sap- 
phires do not show stars is that in these the molecules are 
more uniformly packed. Star stones having feeble stars 
are usually semi-transparent, indicating that the molecules 
in these are slightly less uniformly packed than in clear 
stones. Stones showing good stars are generally more 
translucent, indicating looser spacing of the molecules 
along some plane which in the case of corundum coincides 
with the basal plane. Semi-opaque or nearly opaque stones 
have the best stars, and the signs indicating cleavability 
generally keep pace. 

Sometimes some portion of the stone has a poorer star 
than another portion. ‘This portion is usually clearer, 
indicating that the molecules are more uniformly packed 
in this part of the stone than in another part. This results 
in a fading out of one or more legs of the star in the 
clearer zone. This theory of the spacing of the molecules 
is borne out by all of the known characteristics of star 
stones, namely: that any number of stones can be cut from 
a crystal of star corundum and each will show a star; 
that the star has a definite relation to the crystal axis; 
and as the molecular pattern has a definite relation to the 
crystalline faces and the cleavage, it follows that the mo- 
lecular pattern is the cause of the star. 

The star, in order to appear on the top and properly 

(Please turn to page 57) 
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Importers and Cutters of 


- DIAMONDS 


608 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Cutting Works: Antwerp—48 Rue Simons 


Amsterdam—33 Sarphatistraat 
64 West 48th Street London—23 Holborn Viaduct 











Gems of Unusual beauty and 
value—available from our 
stock at all times. We are pre- 
pared to cooperate with you, 
on whatever your require- 
ments may be. 











Unmounted Star Sapphires, 
ranging in colors from ex- 
quisite pale tones to deep 
blue—also mounted in cuff 
links, and in rings for men and 
women, 








JEROME RICHHEIMER 
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Jade 
(From page 49) 


and nephrite. Among these are white and gray and 
yarious light tones of the hues blue, violet and red- 
purple, as well as combinations of these hues with gray 
in jadeite and very light tones of the hues blue, violet 
and red-purple, as well as brown, yellow and grays as 
in the former in nephrite. Jade which is red in hue is 
frequently mentioned but the majority of it should be 
more correctly described as either reddish-brown or pink. 
Iron frequently penetrates into pieces of jade which have 
been long buried in the earth and becomes brown or 
reddish-brown and as it has been customary to bury jade 
with the dead in China much of this so-called grave old 
jade is to be encountered. The more vivid opaque red 
stones frequently appearing on the trade as jade are a 
quartz-like mineral. However, several specimens of a 
fairly intense red hue have been reported as genuine 
jadeite by responsible authorities. 

Gem-minerals more or less frequently mistaken or de- 
ceivingly sold for genuine jade include idocrase, silliman- 
ite, grossularite, quartz, serpentine, steatite, and others. 
Many of these may be easily distinguished by anyone 
familiar with the handling of genuine jade. Others are 
difficult to absolutely distinguish except in a laboratory 
such as in one of the many gemological laboratories now 
being established in retail jewelry stores. 

Important distinguishing properties of jadeite are 
refractive index 1.66-1.68, specific gravity 3.3-3.5, biaxial 
and optically positive. Its hardness is reported by re- 
liable authorities as varying from 6 to 7. 

Nephrite has a refractive index 1.606-1.632, a specific 
gravity of 2.96-3.1, biaxial and optically negative. Its 
hardness is reliably reported as varying from 534 to 6%. 

The principal source of jadeite is Burma where it 
is found at Tawmaw, located northwest of Mogaung in 
Upper Burma. It occurs “in situ” and outcroppings desig- 
nate its locations. China is said by some authorities to 
produce jadeite at the Karakash deposit in Sin-Kiang 
province as well as further to the east in the Pamir 
district. Statements regarding deposits in Tibet have 
been variously upheld and discounted but it must be 
remembered little is scientifically known of this old 
country. 

The chief source of nephrite is the northern slopes 
of the mountain range fringing the Tarim Basin in the 
south and west portion of Sin-Kiang Province in West- 
ern China. Nephrite has been found “in situ” in the 
Pamir district. Reports of rather recent origin state de- 
posits of importance have been discovered about 120 miles 
southwest of Canton. Alluvial boulders of nephrite occur 
in the Lake Baikal region of Siberia, which evidently 
have been transported from more northerly districts 
around Sayan Mountains where it has been recovered 
principally from the beds of the Bialaya, Kitoi, Bistraya, 
Sludyanka and Onot Rivers. 

Nephrite, commonly some tone of green, ranging from 
green to almost black, occurs “in situ” and in glacial 
debris in New Zealand. Less important quantities have 
been found as boulders in the river beds of Alaska, 
British Columbia, Mexico, Germany, and Switzerland. 
India proper, aside from Burma, also produces unimpor- 
tant quantities. 
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ANCY cut stones of every descrip- 
tion for your selection. 


A COMPLETE stock of baguettes, 


marquise and square diamonds 
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modern designs. 
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Platinum Industry in 1935 


By CHARLES ENGLEHART, President of Baker & Co. 


HILE it is too early to compile precise figures to 

illustrate the progress of the platinum metals in the 
year 1935, it can be definitely stated that consumption 
of these metals confirms the revival of all of the indus- 
tries in which they are used. 

Developments during the latter part of the year were 
particularly significant. Through July consumption was 
normal, but there occurred a relatively large increase 
in demand in August, and this demand continued at a 
good level. Indeed, not only did it surpass the preceding 
months, but those of the corresponding months of 1934, 

Canada continued as the leading producer, being fol- 
lowed in order by Russia, South America and South 
Africa. Consumption of all platinum metals, including 
palladium, will probably be close to 275,000 ounces. 

Part of the upturn in consumption may be attributed 
to improvement in the spirit of the jewelry trade. Evi- 
dently by mid-summer the trade became convinced that 
the winter market for fine jewelry was likely to reflect 
other signs of better business conditions, and sustained 
buying indicated that this opinion was reinforced as 
time progressed. Thus the usual seasonal upturn which 
ordinarily occurs in August climbed to a level higher 
than that of 1934. 

A curious twist in fashion has both decreased the total 
amount of white metal jewelry and increased the demand 
for platinum and palladium by the jewelry trade. White 
gold and cheaper white materials are diminishing in 
volume, but the precious white metals are in increasing 
demand. Observers contend that apparently with return- 
ing prosperity the public desires to avoid ornaments 
which seem to pretend to be something they are not. 
Golden gold is wanted, and real platinum or palladium 
instead of something which is merely white. * * * 

Rhodium found increasing use as a finish for reflectors 
and for the protection of silverware from tarnish. Estab- 
lishments were opened in New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago for job plating of rhodium, and “rhodanizing” 
of decorative silver pieces is being offered as a service by 
leading department and jewelry stores throughout the 
United States. 

A new field for research in platinum came to inter- 
national attention toward the close of the year, when 
Georges Barrere, noted flutist, gave a demonstration of 
his platinum flute for both musicians and scientists. 
Made in entirety of iridium-platinum, the flute is believed 
to have greater purity of tone and ease of performance 
than any flute so far made of other materials. * * * 

Industrial uses of the platinum metals continue to 
advance or hold their own. Among those in which 
platinum has become well established are the rayon manu- 
facturing industry, which uses platinum gold spinnerets 
for handling caustics, and the electrical field, where 
platinum points in magnetos provide a high degree of 
reliability for airplane motors and the like. 

Palladium leaf is finding wider acceptance in diverse 
fields ranging from pure decorative art to bookbinding. 
A number of artists have used palladium leaf as a white 
material comparable to gold leaf screens and panels, and 
a method for applying colored pigment to the metal 
surface has been developed. 
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The Star in Star Stones 


(From page 51) 


centered, must be cut with the girdle parallel to the basal 
plane of the crystal—and corundum cleaves on the basal 
plane. It is characteristic of dark or heavy-colored stones 
to have weak stars. It is reasonable to suppose that an 
abundance of coloring element would obscure the reflect- 
ing properties of the molecules. 





Star Sapphire Weighing 316 Carats 
Attracts Public Attention 


Public interest in star sapphires was whetted in late 
January through widespread attention shown the “Star of 
Artaban,” a 316.85-carat star sapphire from Ceylon, by 
the press, the radio and other mediums. 

Among the shower of press notices was a description of 
the stone in Arthur Brisbane’s syndicated column, “To- 
day,” on Jan. 16, the same day it was mentioned on the 
air by Edwin C. Hill. ‘Thousands saw the “Star of 
Artaban”’ on display in one of the windows at the store of 
Marcus & Co., jewelers, 671 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The “Star of Artaban,” though not clear, is of a fine 
blueness, and its star is perfectly centered. The William 
V. Schmidt Co., Inc., 22 W. 48th St., New York, its 
owner, will show it in several cities. 

The sapphire weighed 968 carats when discovered in 
mid-October by a native miner near Colombo, Ceylon, 
where it was purchased by a representative of N. Zaidens, 


Inc., 62 W. 47th St., New York, and where it was cut 
by Ceylonese lapidaries. It was named after the char- 
acter in Henry Van Dyke’s “Other Wise Man,” who 
sold all that he had to buy three jewels for the Christ 
Child—a ruby, a pearl, and a sapphire. 





W. B. Griffin Named Vice-President of 
Weidlich Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Louis Weidlich, president of the Weidlich Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., makers of sterling silver and 
silver-plated ware, announced last month the appointment 
of William B. Griffin as vice-president. 

Mr. Griffin was formerly sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Holmes & Edwards Division of the Inter- 
national Silver Co. and more recently general manager of 


the Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. Division. 


The Front Cover 
The jewelry illustrated on the front cover of this issue 


was made available through the courtesy of Jerome Rich- 
heimer, 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Mrs. Gertrude Carr, wife of J. F. Carr, jeweler of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, died Jan. 4 at the age of 60 years. 
Mrs. Carr had been an invalid for the past several years. 
She is survived by her husband and one son, Joseph P. 
Carr, salesman for the Stein & Ellbogen Co., Chicago. 

















AMSTERDAM: 
Diamant Beurs. 





WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


MR. EMIL RILK 


For Many Years Manager and Buyer of the Diamond Department 
of Albert Lorsch & Company, Is Now Associated With Us 


J. FREUDENHEIM & SONS 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS 
48 West 48th Street, New York 


ANTWERP: 
74 Rue des Fortifications. 
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at THE BETTER 
ed Ne TO SERVE 
| 


SE, YOU 


WE HAVE MOVED TO LARGER OFFICES 
DESIGNED FOR OUR PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS 
AS SPECIALISTS IN FINE DIAMONDS AND 
FOR THE COMFORT AND SAFETY OF TRADE 
VISITORS. 


Please Record Our New Address 


607 FIFTH AVENUE 


New Telephone Numbers PLAZA 3-0267 
0268 


A DsLe veriage. 




















Know Your Merchandise 


“GEM-STONES,” by G. F. Herbert Smith, gives a clear, 
concise, but very comprehensive survey of the various 
precious and semi-precious stones used for ornamental 
purposes. Written in a most interesting and instructive 
manner by an Assistant Secretary of the British Museum 
and a world authority, it presents the history and tech- 
nology of gems, tells what they are, where they are found, 
how they are fashioned, and how they may be dis- 
tinguished. 


i . n. 





It offers the jeweler and his.clerks an ex of 
fully familiarizing themselves with this interesting subject, 
and provides the answers to many questions asked by cus- 
tomers. Fully indexed, it makes an excellent reference book. 
Over 300 Pages; many tables, plates, and illustrations. Price 
$3.00. Order your copy today from— 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR - KEYSTONE 
239 West 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Testing Sapphires 


By MORRIS B. HANAUER 


I, order to discern 
quite readily the difference between synthetic and 
genuine sapphires, it is desirable to first picture their 
respective origins. 

Synthetic sapphire rough is manufactured in the well- 
known cylindrical pear-shaped “Boule,” which is built-up 
from the fused ingredients, drop by drop. The sketch, 
somewhat exaggerated for the sake of simplification, 
indicates roughly how each drop of fused material spreads 
and virtually covers the top surface of the “Boule,” this 
top surface usually being somewhat raised in the center, 
As no two drops of fused material are exactly alike in 
color, “color lines’ on the order of those indicated in 
sketch No..1 can be seen quite readily with a little 
practice. 





Fig. 1 


If a stone be cut from this material, that stone 
naturally contains these very self-same curved color lines, 
which are not necessarily visible through the table, 
but are definitely discernible in some particular direction. 

Due to the fact that the genuine sapphire has “grown” 
as a crystal, its color lines developed parallel with the 
outlines of the crystal base and at the same angles 
(See sketch No. 2). 

Obviously, a stone cut from a natural crystal must 
therefore show color lines that are either perfectly 
straight, or at angles consisting of perfectly straight lines. 

The student often encounters much difficulty in defi- 
nitely establishing whether the lines he sees are, in fact, 
straight or curved. There are various fluids which can 
be used to improve the visibility of these lines. That 
most readily available is water. If the stone is immersed 
in water, the surface reflection from the facets is much 
reduced and the internal structure of the stone is there- 
fore much more readily seen. 

If the identity of the stone cannot be definitely estab- 
lished in this manner, fluids with a higher refractive 
index are necessary. ‘The most practical and cheapest of 
these is the common colorless mineral oil, which usually 
will “do the trick.” If a fluid of still higher refractive 
index is needed, metholene iodide can be used with 
excellent results, although as a rule its use will not be 
necessary. 

The other differences between genuine and synthetic 
sapphires are also more easily recognized, if one remembers 
that they are due to their respective origins. The most 
important ones are: 


For GENUINE SAPPHIRES 


“So-called silk” —a whitish silky sheen which is present 
in some genuine stones and seems to move across part 
of their surface when they are turned slightly. 

White, grey or blue stripes or lines, straight (never 
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curved) and sometimes angular, visible to the naked eye. 
Flaws, inclusions, natural cavities (internal or ex- 
ternal) which clearly show their crystalline origin. 


For SYNTHETIC SAPPHIRES 


Spherical bubbles, sometimes quite numerous. 

Numerous tiny cracks near the surface. 

All the above described differences between genuine 
and synthetic sapphires serve equally well to identify 
genuine rubies from synthetic rubies; in fact, all genuine 
corundum from synthetic corundum. 

To sum up, let me briefly reiterate the steps I have 
found most useful in testing sapphires. 

They are genuine if: 

1. You can see silk. 

2. You can see straight or angular stripes. 

3. If you can see flaws, inclusions or natural cavities 
which clearly show their crystalline origin. 

4, If you see straight or angular color lines. 

Any one of these four points is sufficient for identifi- 
cation. 

They are synthetic if: 

A. You see curved color lines. 

B. You see spherical bubbles. 

C. You see numerous tiny cracks. 

Never depend on points B and C only, but always 
check up on point A first, using the other two points 
if necessary to corroborate A. 





Jewelers Board of Trade Holds Annual Meeting 
At Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 24—The annual corporation 
meeting of the members of the Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
was held this afternoon at the rooms of the Board in the 
Turks Head Building, this city, Acting President Alfred 
K. Potter presiding. Ten directors, each to serve three 
years and one to serve an unexpired term of one year 
were elected. The reports from the various departments 
were especially encouraging, as they showed an increase 
in membership of 25 during the year, an increase in the 
amount of work performed in the several departments of 
investigations, collections and adjustments and a decrease 
in the number of failures for the year. 

The nominating committee reported the following list 
of directors to serve for a term of three years each: Alex- 
ander E. Arnstein, Arnstein Bros. & Co., New York; 
Frederick A. Ballou, Jr., B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence ; Lewis W. Gibbons, Fulmer & Gibbons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; Royal J. Gregg, Ostby & Barton Co., Provi- 
dence; Henry Jacobson, Jacobson Bros., New York; 
Donald Le Stage, Le Stage Mfg. Co., North Attleboro; 
Ellis W. MacAllister, Irons & Russell Co., Providence; 
Alfred K. Potter, Gorham Co., Providence; Russell G. 
Scott, Reed & Barton Corp., Taunton, Mass., and Archi- 
bald Silverman, Silverman Bros., Providence, and Edwin 
H. Cummings, Jr., General Chain Co., North Attleboro, 
for one year to fill the unexpired term of his father. The 
Board of Directors will meet Feb. 21 to organize and 
elect officers. 

Acting President Alfred K. Potter commended the 
work of the late Edwin H. Cummings, president of the 
Board until his death, last November. 

He also reviewed some of the Board’s activities during 


(Please turn to page 60) 
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INCORPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
JEWELRY & SILVERWARE CASES, PAPER BOXES, TRAYS 
CHESTS,DISPLAY BLOCKS,FLANNEL BAGS & ROLLS 
327-335 BROADWAY 


BUFFALO,.N.Y 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
29 East Madison St. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
20 West 47th St. 


Martin M. Simmons Harry Rosenshield 


Our traveling men have started out 
for all the different territories and 
have with them the largest and most 
beautiful Line that we have ever 
shown. 


Our new and unusual PLASTIC 
BOX is completed . . . and for style, 
design, and color, the most outstand- 
ing example of box craft on the mar- 
ket. We trust you will be able to 
await our salesman’s arrival before 
placing any orders for this type of 
merchandise, and feel sure it will well 
repay you. 


With the variety of our Line so 
complete, any Jeweler can settle his 
entire Box question at one time, as 
our Line comprises the following: 


Paper Boxes, plain 


Paper Boxes, satin lined and 
domed 


Paper Boxes, fancy shapes 


Jewelry Boxes, in velvet, leather, 
silk, satin, wood, etc. 


Trays—in all styles, sizes and 
blocking 


Displays of all kinds and layouts 
for windows or show cases 
























GEMS 


Their Lure and Lore 


A concise and descriptive 
treatise on Gems _ with 
their astrological connec- 
tions—a deluxe suede cov- 
ered edition which should 
be on every retail jeweler’s 


counter. 


Send $2.00 to “Gems,” 206 Guar- 
anty Building, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. Post paid to all parts. 





























VIA AIRMAIL TO THE WEST 
GENUINE 


IRCON 


WHITES — BLUES 
ANY QUANTITY 


JAMES A. DRILLING CO. 


Semi-Precious Stones 

















IT PAYS «5c. WATCH STRAPS 


when they cost no more 


FOR QUALITY 


Our Prices are 
UNEQUALED 


We can meet your every requirement and leave you A GOOD PROFIT 


136-140 W. 2ist St. 
= New York, N. Y. 


WESTERMAN MFG. C 





DISEASES OF THE EYE 


By Charles H. May, M.D., New York. For students and 
general practitioners, with 377 original illustrations, in- 
cluding 22 plates with 71 colored figures. Eleventh edition, 
revised. Cloth, 440 pages. Price, $4.00. 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL & REVIEW 
239 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW Y 
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Jewelers Board of Trade Meeting 
(From page 59) 


the past year. He stressed the importance of active co- 
operation in financial embarrassments and the definite 
establishment of a “fighting fund.” 

The report of Horace M. Peck as secretary and gen- 
eral manager was of more than usual interest, not only 
because of its summarization of the activities of the organ- 
ization during the past year, but rather for the encour- 
aging situation in the industry as indicated by the de- 
creased number of financial embarrassments, the increase 
in membership and the general increase in the work of the 
various departments. Particularly noticeable was the per- 
centage of failures in the various classifications of credit 
rating by the Board, only four concerns having the 
Board’s first-class rating out of the total of 155 being 
included in the financial embarrassments of the year. 

“Financial embarrassments recorded in the Reporting 
Department for the year,” said Mr. Peck, “numbered 
155, with liabilities amounting to $3,046,322 and assets 
of $1,910,848. In 1934 there were 215 financial embar- 
rassments reported with liabilities amounting to $4,989,- 
193 and assets of $3,021,605.” Mr. Peck classified the 
failures for 1935 and reviewed the work done by each 
department of the Board. 

The total number of present membership is 734, divided 
into 354 regular, 362 associate and 18 branch. This is an 
increase of 25 for the year, reported Mr. Peck. 





Effects of Amendment to Gold Reserve 
Act Regulations 


Effects of an amendment to the Gold Reserve Act 
regulations, removing some of the restrictions on dealings 
in unmelted scrap gold, are summarized in a statement 
issued recently by Handy & Harman, New York. The 
new regulation, announced by the Treasury, supercedes 
an old regulation which permitted manufacturers, jewel- 
ers, dentists and other persons to acquire gold up to 25 
ounces without the necessity of obtaining a Federal gold 
license. 

Changes affecting retail jewelers who do not use gold 
for repair work (manufacturing) are described by Handy 
& Harman as follows: 

“If you have no license and wish to buy and sell old 
gold in unmelted form, you may do so now without a 
license, provided you do not own more than 35 ounces 
(fine gold content) at any one time. No reports or spe- 
cial records are required. 

“Tf you have a license on form TGL- 12, you must 
continue to keep the amount you own within the limit 
stated in your license, keep records, make reports. and 
otherwise operate according to the terms of your present 
license. If your license is for 35 ounces or less, or if you 
do not require ownership of more than 35 ounces at a 
time, apply to the Assay Office or Mint in your district 
for cancelation of your license. After cancelation, you 
may operate as described above.” 

Jewelry manufacturers or retail jewelers who do repair 
work (manufacturing) are affected in. the following 
manner: 

“Tf you have no license and wish to buy unmelted old 
gold for use in your business or for resale or if you want 
to buy any form. of gold for use in manufacturing or 
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repair, you may do so now without a license, provided 
you do not own more than 35 ounces (fine gold content) 
at any one time, and provided any gold you need in 
melted form is bought from a refiner licensed on form 13 
(or from the Government). Under these conditions you 
are also allowed, without a license, to sell any scrap, in- 
cluding filings and clippings (in unmelted form) resulting 
from your manufacturing, to a refiner licensed on form 
13 (or to the Government). You cannot sell gold in 
melted form. No reports or special records are required. 

“Tf you have a license on form T'GL-14 for 35 ounces 
or less, or do not need to own more than 35 ounces at a 
time, you can save the trouble of making reports and 
keeping special records by having your license canceled. 
Then you can operate as described above. 

“If you have a license for more than 35 ounces and it 
is necessary for you to own either the amount shown on 
your license or more than 35 ounces, you must continue 
to operate under the terms of your license. 

“Finished articles of gold may now be exported with- 
out restriction (no affidavit or license) if the value of the 
gold content represents 80 per cent or less of the total 
value. 

“Thirty-five ounces is equal to 700 dwts. Thirty-five 
ounces of fine gold content would be equal to about 930 
dwts. of 18 karat gold; 1200 dwts. of 14 karat gold; 
1675 dwts. of 10 karat gold; or 1400 dwts. of gold aver- 
aging 12 karat.” 

In view of the amendment a large percentage of li- 
censes issued by the Federal Government to manufac- 
turers, jewelers, dentists and other persons who have 
required gold for use in industry, profession or art will 
become unnecessary. There are 23,000 licensed dealers. 

Every person dealing in gold, whether or not he is re- 
quired to hold a license, is prohibited from doing business 
under a name or making any statements or representa- 
tions sounding governmental. The regulations have here- 
tofore contained a similar provision, but only with respect 
to licensees. 


Two New York Tankards 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art recently acquired 
for its permanent collection of early American silver the 
gift of two tankards of high merit. Appropriately enough, 
the particular character of each piece attests the distinc- 
itve tradition underlying New York workmanship and 
the distinguished achievement of the local artisan. Snug 
in his own well-established heritage, which was largely 
Dutch, the New York silversmith was reluctant to con- 
cede any change suggested by outside influences. 

In discussing the tankards the November Bulletin of 
the Museum says in part: 

“The earlier and smaller tankard, the gift of the late 
Dr. Thomas Hammond Foulds, bears the mark of Bar- 
tholomew Schaats (1670-1758), a direct descendant of 
Domine Gideon Schaats. 

“The second tankard, nearly double the size of the 
Schaats example, represents a later phase of local crafts- 
manship, when the provincial ideals of Dutch tradition 
were surrendering to the acquisitive temper of a more 
cosmopolitan city. It comes as the generous gift of the 
Misses Mary Thurston Horn and Sarah Lawrence 
morn... .” 
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EVERY MR iis 
BOTTLE KANTO Q'S 
SOLD Ry 
MEANS ae 
A NEW 
CUSTOMER 


Or holds an old! Kan- 
tor’s Sunshine Silver 
Polish is the finest liquid 
silver polish on the mar- 
ket ... the easiest to use 
... the most completely 
effective ... the safest! 


Try it yourself... dem- 
onstrate it to your cus- 
tomers. The instant, 
lustrous finish it im- 
parts to silverware will 
win their admiration 
and usually results in a sale. 





Kantor’s Sunshine 
Silver Polish removes all tarnish and discoloration 
with a minimum of rubbing . . . yet it’s soft, smooth 
and safe to use, containing absolutely no harsh 
abrasives. 


Stock up on this fast-selling polish NOW. Order 
through your wholesaler or direct from us—price is 
the same. 

Per Gross - $37.50 

Half Gross - 19.00 

Dozen 3.25 





KLEIN & SON - Montgomery, Ala. 








JOSEPH B. COOPER & SON 


have been for over four decades engaged 
in the Refining of Precious Metals. 


Our customers continue to be satisfied 
with their returns on OLD GOLD and 


other precious metals. 


Your shipments are accurately tested 
or assayed by experts and you are paid 
accordingly. All shipments are held intact 
for your approval of our estimate. 





We pay 
6%,¢ per Karat, per Dwt. 





JOSEPH B. COOPER & SON 


26 John St., New York 
- Factory: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Our reputation is our success. 


| 
| 


! 
# 
} 
i 


Se 


ga eet ag hi ae ore ens moe so ——— 








Sir Christopher in Sterling possesses outstanding style 





distinction . . . massive but graceful proportions; rich, 
handsome carving. It is well named, both in tradition 
and inspiration . . . a design of the ages and of the age. 


Naturally the promotion and advertising accessories are 
in keeping with the high calibre of this Wallace master- 
piece. 

A gorgeous painting by the famed artist, Oren R. Wag- 
gener—depicting the presentation to the Royal court the . Sir Christopher in Sterling 
creations of the silversmiths of the era of Sir Christopher 

Wren .. . is furnished for your window. 








Combination show case pla- 
teau and display panel. 





Outstanding advertising in 


A stately counter or window dis- 
leading class magazines. 


play. Rich mahogany finish. 
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Your customers will glory in the smartness of this delicately 
beautiful pattern. And... as the years roll on they’ll be 
delighted that it is Solid Silver Shod ... for the beauty of 
silverware is no more enduring than its quality. Lady Alice 
represents the Wallace peak of excellence . . . has an extra 
quality feature. Separate discs of Sterling (solid) Silver 
are “worked-in” at the points of greatest wear. 











As a part of the promotion of this new Lady Alice pattern, 
we are offering the jeweler free, a glass and chromium dis- 
play fixture set—valued at $12.00 There are numerous 
other new helps for you—a mechanical display which cost 
$1,000.00 to build . . . a silver shod quality silent demon- 


strator, 2 window display sets, etc., etc. 





ey Lady Alice 
In order to place the greatest impetus behind this Solid Silver Shod Plate 
new pattern, Wallace is simultaneously announc- 
ing in a vigorous advertising campaign in Ladies 
Home Journal and Pictorial Review, a contest 
solely designed to drive the women of America 
into the stores to see this new pattern. 


Free! 
$1,000.00 


One thousand dollars in prizes will be distributed in 
Wallace Silversmiths’ Table Setting contest. 

It’s fun. It’s easy and it may be the means of your cus- 
tomer winning a valuable prize. There is nothing to 
buy. All your customer needs to do is visit your store 
and secure an entry blank. 


WaLLacE-—Silversmiths 
WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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REVIEW OF 
L935 
SILVER MARKET 


Estimated total of 543,000,000 ounces 
secured by Treasury Department. in 
1935 of which 503,900,000 was from 


open market purchases. 


N THEIR 20th annual review of the silver market, 

published in mid-January, Handy & Harman, New 
York, declared that the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 has 
accomplished none of the purposes it was supposed to 
accomplish and should be revised or repealed. 

“Time alone will tell whether our legislators at Wash- 
ington will take such action,” the firm stated; “but if 
they do not, let us hope that they will permit the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to administer the present act as its 
terms direct—for the ‘public interest,’ and not for those 
‘silver interests’ which are seeking $1.29 an ounce.” 

After a comprehensive analysis of the domestic and 
world silver market for 1935, during which silver gyrated 
in response to maneuvers of the silver bloc in Congress 
and heavy purchases by the United States Treasury, 
Handy & Harman voiced hope: 

“That the Government, in revising its policy, will 
gradually relinquish its domination of the market with 
the attendant purchases which such a position demands, 
and make every effort to create a world situation in which 
silver would again be absorbed for its various uses through 
the customary channels.” 

In spite of the fact that they favor the principle of 
a market governed by the law of supply and demand, the 
firm “appreciates that it would prove disastrous, under 
present conditions, to have the United States withdraw 
its support entirely.” 

It was contended that the year produced a flat failure 
in bringing about international co-operation in the wider 
use of silver as a monetary metal, and that, moreover: 
(1) Demonetization of silver coinage occurred, or was 
threatened, throughout the world; and (2) China and 
Hongkong, the only important adherents to the silver 
standard, abandoned that standard in favor of managed 
currencies as speculators profited by rising prices while 
the United States was purchasing. 

‘The firm conceded that large purchases of silver by 
the United States, in lieu of other imports from abroad, 
tended to counteract a rising tendency on the part of the 
dollar in terms of foreign currencies, but pointed out 
that the part played by silver in this connection was 
merely that of a commodity. ‘Considered as an exchange 
medium, we question whether even the most rabid pro- 
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Courtesy of Handy & Harman 
Bars of Silver Stored in a Vault 


ponent of silver for such purposes would argue that sta- 
bility had been created by the use of a metal whose price 
went from 55 cents to 81 cents during the first four 
months of 1935, and down to 4934 cents by the end of 
the year.” 

It was stated that “with the exception of the mining 
group, domestic industrial activity has not been stimulated 
by higher silver prices; in fact, silversmiths and_ jewelers 
have been adversely affected, and they attempted to 
protect themselves against a rising market by proposing an 
amendment to the Silver Purchase Act. A comparison 
of the amounts of silver consumed by the arts and indus- 
tries in the United States and Canada during 1935 
(23,500,000 ounces estimated) and 1934 (25,000,000 
ounces estimated) supports this statement.” 

The review of the silver market stated that there is no 
evidence that the large accretions of silver in the United 
States monetary stocks have affected either the currency 
or the price level, but, on the contrary, those who advo- 
cated inflation by the silver route have complained that 
the silver purchase act is ineffective from this standpoint. 

“Even in the matter of complying with the mandate of 
the law, to increase the United States’ silver holdings until 
they equal one-third of the gold stocks, but little progress 
has been made,” said Handy & Harman’s analysis. “At 
the time of the inception of the Silver Purchase Act, the 
Treasury was short of the required amount by some 
1,308,000,000 ounces. Nineteen months later, after buy- 
ing over 843,000,000 ounces, the silver holdings were still 
short of the goal by 1,075,000,000 ounces, based on year- 
end gold stocks of $10,122,880,000.” 

It was estimated that the Treasury Department secured 
a total of 543,000,000 ounces during 1935, of which 
503,900,000 ounces were from open market purchases. 
Estimate of world production was placed at 206,500,000 
ounces, an increase of 11.5 per cent over 1934, appor- 
tioned: United States, 38,400,000 ounces; Mexico, 
72,200,000 ounces; Canada, 16,400,000 ounces; South 
America, 25,000,000 ounces, and all other countries, 
54,500,000 ounces. 

“In the case of the United States, where producers 

(Please turn to page 66) 
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The American System of Enterprise 
What It Is, and Why It Will Go On 


pendence of thought. Through its driving power this 
nation has taken first place among the powers of the earth, 
and through its re-invigoration our people will continue to 
progress to higher standards of living than any yet established. 

Let us see what we can find in the system by which this 
nation has grown great to warrant our faith in its power to 
perpetuate itself. Some call it The Capitalistic System, but 
that does not describe it correctly, as we shall see. A more 
accurate designation is the American System of Enterprise. 

A definition of this System in terms of economics would be 
a bit too technical for present purposes. The essential motiva- 
tion of the system, however, can be stated very briefly in single 
words: Individualism, Initiative, Industry, Independence. It 
is not without significance that they all begin with “I.” Through- 
out our entire history the vigor, enterprise and resourcefulness 
of the Ego has furnished the driving power toward a rapid but 
healthy National growth. 

Thus the discoverers, who set out upon the stormy Atlantic 
in their frail barks bound for a wilderness of unknown terrors, 
were Individualists of the first order. So were John Endicott, 
Roger Williams, Peter Minuit, Sir George Carteret, Lord Balti- 
more, Captain John Smith and George Oglethorpe, when they 
founded the string of tiny settlements, which grew up into the 
Thirteen States. So were the people of the prairie-schooner 
caravans, winding their way into the West and of the raft- 
borne cabins, drifting down the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

They were Individualists by selective breeding. They had 
to be or they would never have left their European homes and 
security, to face the task of cutting a meager living out of the 
plains and the forests of America. They had no one to depend 
upon but themselves. Their own acts and decisions alone de- 
termined whether they and their families would survive or 
perish in the long conflict with Man and Nature. 

Perhaps never in modern history was there such a dis- 
tinguished gathering of Individualists as those 56 men who 
filed up to the rostrum in Carpenter’s Hall on that July day 
in 1776, one by one, to put his head into a noose and his name 
upon the Declaration of Independence. And what isto be said 
of the rugged Individualists who marched and countermarched 
in the heat and the snows of seven long years, to gain for 
themselves and hold for us the right to originate and carry on 
our private business without interference from Government? 

Such is the ancestry of the American System of Enterprise, 
which began to take form immediately after the Revolution 
and reached full growth with the coming of steam, a quarter- 
century later. The steam engine released more pent-up In- 
dividualism for activity in all directions than any other physi- 
cal factor in the development of our System. 

It started the inventors on their way to revolutionize com- 
pletely the manner of living of the nation. These Individualists 
mounted their steam-engines on wheels or set them up in boats, 
thereby inaugurating a new era in transportation. They con- 
nected up their engines to the unwieldy flour mills and crude 
spinning frames of the time, thereby setting in motion the 
machine age with its chain of industries extending back into 
the depths of the earth. 

Nor were the inventors alone in their Individualism. The 
railroaders, shipmasters, city-builders, machine-makers, manu- 
facturers quickly saw the opportunity to adapt the new inven- 
tions to enterprises of their own—enterprises on an unprece- 
dented scale of magnitude and cost which called for more 
money than inventors and promoters could scrape together be- 
tween them. And here capital enters upon the scene in the 
Shape of the bankers, who furnished the funds, usually their 
own, to launch the “Clermont,” finance the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad, or construct the cotton mills of Fall River. The 
System, from the beginning, was a necessary welding of com- 
mercial, inventive and financial enterprise, and so it has 
remained to this day. None of the three could go it alone 
and any two would have made slow progress without the third. 


Te United States came into being through tolerant inde- 
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Together they have placed the United States in the forefront 
of the nations of the world in. industry, wealth and power. 
They have given to the people the highest standards of living 
and of independence of action in all history. 

Now we are told that all this progress toward better living 
for all, together with the System, which brought it about, must 
be abandoned at once. The American System of Enterprise, 
as we have known it, has outlived its usefulness, they say, and 
must be relegated to the dust-heap. It is not exactly clear what 
is to be substituted for it, by the incurably hopeful experi- 
menters. They would, without further thought, cast aside a 
social, political and economic organization perfected by 150 
years of transcendent national genius. 

They have regimented certain classes of farmers, some of 
whom were in distress and others of whom were deficient in 
self-respect. Meanwhile it has been amusing to observe how 
carefully they have kept hands off organized labor, probably 
on the assumption that their efforts would be resented—to say 
the least. . 

The great majority of business men, from the proprietor of 
a food shop-to the President of General Foods, have continued 
on their independent way, trying to keep the income a little 
ahead of the outgo, by the exercise of all the ingenuity and 
initiative they possess. 

The same determination to make the best of it extended 
throughout the business and industrial establishments of the 
country. Because the attention of the average newspaper reader 
has been repeatedly focused upon the misdeeds of this indus- 
trialist, that oil man or those bankers, he must not forget that 
there are thousands of men of high principle and broad human- 
ity operating businesses, which they themselves have built from 
nothing by vision, grit and hard work—to make money, of 
course, but more especially to accomplish something in the world. 

It is upon that spirit that the American System of Enterprise 
has been reared and it is that same spirit which will see us 
through this crisis and others, as they come. We are an ex- 
tremely active, restless and ambitious people. We are con- 
stantly on edge for new things. It is typical of our Individual- 
ism that the ambition of young couples starting out in life is to 
build a new house rather than buy an old one. They want 
something, which is peculiarly themselves—their idea, their 
plan, their own. 

Enterprise is the word for this System—enterprise on the 
part of those, who think up new ideas, plans and devices to 
make life for all more interesting, more comfortable and more 
useful; enterprise on the part of those who create the manu- 
facturing system to carry out the ideas, with their money, 
work and machines and, enterprise on the part of the selling 
organizations with their genius for creating, satisfying and 
continuing a demand. It is in this determined spirit of the 
people of the nation to seek constantly and unrestingly for 
better and higher standards of living, that the seeds of self- 
perpetuation of the American System of Enterprise are carried. 

There is every valid reason to believe that the wheels of 
this great machine of ours are turning over a little faster each 
month. For there is a tremendous amount of lost time to be 
made up in all our activities. Nearly half of our manufacturing 
plants are obsolescent and must be rebuilt; housing for two mil- 
lion and a half families—our five-year normal growth—must 
be constructed; all the other things, which have been wearing 
out, clothes, cars, household goods, must be replaced. 

Here is another flood, which has been rising steadily for 
more than five years, a flood of the demand of one hundred 
and twenty millions for all the commodities, which have not 
been made in all that time. When it breaks loose, as it must 
shortly, our friend John Citizen will wonder why he ever had 
the faintest doubts about the invincible power of the American 
System of Enterprise to go on adding to the wealth and hap- - 
piness of the American People. 











PROFITS AS SURE AS BABIES ARE BORN 


BABY’S FIRST SHOES 
in SOLID BRONZE 


by the Genuine BRON-SHOE PROCESS 
(Trade Mark) 


Our skilled craftsmen ingeniously convert baby’s shoes 
. . no matter how badly worn . . . into gold or silver 





or bronze .. . to be preserved forever . . . as a priceless 
keepsake . . . cigarette holder . . . book-ends . . . paper- 
weight for a proud daddy’s desk .. . or gift for a 
doting grandmother. A now essen- 

tial service that means profits to you. FREE 
BRON-SHOE CO. | SAMPLE 


shoe and dis- 
play card sent 
on request. 
Write for yours 
today. 


35 W. Long St., Columbus, O. 


Cleveland Office 
2556 Overlook Rd., Cleveland, O. 























MORAYS’ SAFETY CLASP 


SILK CORD ATTACHMENT 






PAT. PEND. 
with 


A Double Lock Feature 


A clever, positive new catch that prevents 
loss of watches and possible embarrassment 
to jewelers. The double action of the 
clasp makes it absolutely secure . . . The 
cord itself is also secured by a double 
clamp. A desirable attachment for inex- 
pensive watches . . . and indispensable for 
valuable ones. When ordering watches 
specify Morays’ Safety Cord Clasp. This 
bracelet is also distributed through whole- 
salers, in 4 qualities. 


MORAYS’ WATCH CASE CO., Inc. 


Established since 1911 


Chicago, III. . Los Angeles, Cal. 
L. N. ROSE 27 Sixth Ave. M. DIAMOND 
159 No. State st BROOKLYN, N. Y- = 220 w. stnst. 
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Review of 1935 Silver Market 


(From page 64) 


benefitted by the Government’s preferential price, the gain 
amounted to 45% per cent; but, surprising to relate, this 
figure was surpassed in South America, where the increase 
was over 56 per cent,” the report said. 

China and other white metal countries had to abandon 
the silver standard and seek refuge by prohibiting exports, 
when the soaring prices—caused by Treasury purchases— 
led speculators to dump the metal. It was shown that 
American commerce with China declined as a result of 
the Chinese financial and commodity price situation and 
that our silver buying program has alienated from this 
country the good-will of China, the cultivation of which 
has been fostered for many years. 

More than 151,000,000 ounces of silver have been 
smuggled out of China, mostly by Koreans and via North 
China, ‘where the Japanese authorities have shown little 
inclination to co-operate with the Chinese government in 
the enforcement of the silver export regulations,” and 
exported to London, where most of it was presumably 
purchased by the United States Treasury. 

It was to protect itself against depletion of bank re- 
serves and a price deflation that the Nanking government 
was forced to nationalize silver. ‘It would seem prefer- 
able for China to return to the silver standard, with silver 
at a price which would represent a satisfactory exchange 
level for her internal economy. Such a solution would 
undoubtedly prove agreeable to Hongkong as well.” 

Estimating that 23,500,000 ounces of silver were 
absorbed by the arts and industries during 1935 in the 
United States and Canada, about 1,500,000 ounces less 
than in the previous year, the report said that the use of 
silver in the manufacture of sterling silverware declined 
some 15 per cent below 1934, but there was an increase 
of 5 per cent in consumption for both silver plated ware, 
and for chemical purposes and motion picture film. 

Requirements of silver for the jewelry trade showed 
a gain of about 10 per cent, whereas the amount employed 
by the dental industry remained practically unchanged. 
It was said that new uses for silver in industry, including 
the electrical field, accounted for some increase in con- 
sumption over 1934, and the brokers predicted undoubted 
further progress as business continues to improve. 





Frank G. Butler 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21—-Frank G. Butler, for more 
than 40 years engaged in the jewelry business in this city, 
died Jan. 17 after a long illness. Services were held yes- 
terday at his home, 28 Manchester Road, Brookline, and 
today the body will be interred at Mount Vernon, Me. 

Born in Southwest Harbor, Me., 77 years ago, Mr. 
Butler was taken as a boy to Mount Vernon, where he 
remained until the age of 20 years. He then came to 
Boston and later engaged in the jewelry business under 
the style of Carnes & Butler. Later he assumed control 
of the business, thereafter operating as the F. G. Butler 
Co., 59 Temple Place, which continued until last August, 
when the business was dissolved. 

Deceased is survived by his widow, one son and a sister. 
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Silverware in the Time of Lincoln 
(From page 33) 


liam Gale. Member of several different firms, always 
a manufacturer and usually having a retail store. 

Gale, Wood & Hughes—later Wood & Hughes—were 
very famous manufacturers, continuing until near 1900. 
Theodore Evans & Company—it is said that they boasted 
they made everything in silverware from a salt spoon to 
an epergne. ‘They sold extensively in the South. The 
war put them out of business. 


SPOONS OF THE PERIOD 


It is certain that by far the larger number of spoons 
were plain. The fiddle-back pattern of which there were 
many slightly varying forms, continued through a quarter 
of the century, with very little raised ornament other 
than a few small stamped decorations or an occasional 
hand-wrought thread, although they were very frequently 
engraved. 

In the third decade came the first mechanically-made 
figured pattern. At this time, William Gale (mentioned 
above) invented a mill for rolling the decorations upon 
spoons. During the term of his patent, it is said, he was 
the largest maker of spoons in America. This may be so 
indeed, but needs qualification, for rolled spoons with 
Gale’s mark or those of his other firms, Gale & Mosely, 
or Gale, Wood & Hughes are not plentifully found now, 
whereas of the hand made spoons there still exist tons— 
literally tons. 

The figured spoon (the rolled variety) nevertheless, 
was near at hand. Coming very rapidly, too, and present- 
ly the designs were being patented by the inventors. The 
Tuscan by Henry Hebbard being one of the earliest to be 
patented, 1845. The Louis XIV was patented by John 
Polhamus, N. Y..in 1847. This is the year that Lincoln 
went to Congress. Polhamus was a chaser by trade but 
grew into spoon making. During the Lincoln period he 
took out patents for many designs. Eventually he sold 
his business to George W. Shiebler, about the year 1876. 

A very popular pattern of the Lincoln period was the 
Prince Albert. Usually credited to Hebbard, it was, in 
fact, made by several American spoon-makers. This 
pattern is never marked with the patent stamp. Un- 
doubtedly it was an English production, named for the 
Prince Consort. Although its invention, perhaps, ante- 
dates the Lincoln administration, it had nevertheless a 
considerable vogue up to Centennial times and beyond. 

Meanwhile the making of anvil-wrought spoons went 
on and on, never ceasing; fading away only towards the 
turn of the century. 

It would seem that every town in the country had its 
spoon-smiths. They were in Albany, Syracuse, Utica, 
Oswego, Hartford, New Haven, Norwich and New Lon- 
don. Providence and Newport. Newburyport, Salem, 
Worcester and Lowell. Portsmouth and Concord. Rut- 
land, Ludlow and Montpelier . . Everywhere they 
were pounding out Tipt, Fiddle Tipt and Windsors. 





Taxes collected in December, 1935, by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on jewelry amounted to $307,585.93, 
compared with $204,854.17 collected in December, 1934, 
according to the Bureau. 
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Your silver will remain bright and shiny, free of tarnish, | 
without polishing, for at least 3 months, when you use | 
Silver Sentry. 

Silver Sentry is not a polish, not a lacquer and is not ap- 

plied to silver. It is an odorless compound that absorbs the 
tarnish-causing gases of the air and thus prevents silver 

from tarnishing. 

Thousands of jewelers now use Silver Sentry regularly and 

would not be without it. They write: “With your Silver 

Sentry our silver has now passed 2 months without the 

slightest discoloration.” “Send one dozen Silver Sentry. It 

has proved most satisfactory.” “We have tried your Silver 

Sentry in our display case and found it very satisfactory.” 

A single jar of Silver Sentry works effectively for at least 

3 months in the average silver chest or drawer area of 

5x2x2, and costs only 50¢. For the average showcase or 

display shelves 3 jars are recommended. 

Silver Sentry banishes the labor of polishing silver. Elimi- 

nates danger of lost sales due to tarnished merchandise. 

Saves time and trouble of checking stock daily. 


Try it. Send the coupon for 3 jars now. 
Carried by all leading jobbers. Order from them or us, i 
giving us your jobber’s name. i} 





<C 


SenTay 


Columbia Refining Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Dept. C22 
enka Send me 3 jars of Silver Sentry e 


aenaee Send me........doz. of Silver Sentry, less regular trade discount and 
bill me through my jobber. : { 


Patented PN 


SHIVER 








My name 




















"because there is no other way to cover the market so 
thoroughly and easily. 


"because it gives me an opportunity to compare the 
various lines quickly. 


"because the best lines and the most representative 
are shown. 


"because the show marks the debut of new lines and 
new items. 


"because both foreign and domestic lines are shown. 


because it shows the trends in the gift field. 


REDUCED 
RAILROAD RATES 


"because .it is an established gift show—national in 
character." . 


lf you are located more than 50 miles 
from New York you may save '/ of 
your round trip, railroad fare by be- 


coming an Associate Member of the 

Naftonal Gift and Art Association, In- | 

corporated. The membership fee is $1 

a year, and includes several other 

privileges. e 

When buyi ilroad ticket ¢ j j 

goon havinn se ton Siete Hotel Pennsylvania 

—_ = = ae. B eeen 

or the National Gift an ssocia- ° 
tion Convention. This certificate, =< February 24th to 28th inclusive 
——— at — ree 

will entitle you to purc . 

oa ote ear ower tr = GEORGE F. LITTLE MANAGEMENT 
Send one dollar with your name and ¥ 

address to the National Gift and Art 


Association, 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 220 FIFTH AVENU E, NEW YORK 


SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL GIFT AND ART ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 
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OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


A Brief Outline of the Development of Its Production 


From Medieval Times 


By |. LIGHTER 


of |. Freeman & Sons, Inc 


HE precious metal workers of medieval England, or 

aurifabers, as they were called, were brought under 
governmental control early in the 13th century. The 
guilds they then organized laid the foundations for a long 
line of craftsmen. Their work developed with the in- 
crease of wealth and reached a high degree of artistic 
skill, which was extensively used during later centuries to 
enhance the refinement of culture and living. 

While the few rare examples still extant serve to show 
the remarkable technical skill that had already been at- 
tained during the Tudor and early Stuart periods (1485- 
1648), plain severity marks the little that was produced 
during the Puritan-Cromwellian period immediately fol- 
lowing. Upon the restoration of the gay Stuarts, how- 
ever, bringing back with them from the Continent a 
grand extravagance, the silversmiths, after many lean 
years, once again came into their own and for about a 
decade they did themselves proud, and turned out enor- 
mous quantities of silverware, ranging from small boxes 
to monumental pieces of furniture. 

Also at this time tremendous quantities of silver were 
being brought over from the New World by the Span- 
iards. Brethren of another guild flying the skull and 
crossbones were extremely active, and while legitimate 
importations of bullion were undoubtedly large, there is 
reason to assume that large quantities found their way 
into England by other than the front door. 

Toward the close of the 17th century, however, public 
sentiment changed. Conservative taste became the fash- 
ion, and silversmiths, like good business men, followed the 
style. 

With the advent of the 18th century, highly skilled 
workers from the Continent began to appear among the 
native craftsmen, and their influence soon began to mani- 
fest itself. 

Their combined skill and technique resulted in silver- 
ware regarded to this day as a marvel of design and 
craftsmanship. This continued throughout the century, 
and it is on this account that examples from the Queen 
Anne to George III periods are so sought after by 
present-day buyers, not only by collectors, many of whom 
actually derive an emotional satisfaction from mere pos- 
session, but by countless others, who purchase them to 
satisfy their innate desire for the artistic in pieces of prac- 
tical use. 

It is a cause of great wonder to many that the amount 
of 18th century silverware seems apparently inexhaust- 
ible. It must be remembered that during this period 
England was building her great colonial empire; trade 
was expanding by leaps and bounds, vast wealth was 
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being rapidly accumulated, and, as the present generation 
in their prosperity indulged in yachts, motor cars and 
costly radios, so their 18th century ancestors indulged 
themselves in silver “plate.’”’ But they were the more for- 
tunate in that their acquisitions, though of a material 
nature, outlasted themselves and actually soared in value 
with age. 

It is generally supposed that the importation of old 
silver into America is a post-war business. This is true 
only as far as the present wide distribution of it is con- 
cerned. Its great present-day popularity was largely 
brought about by persons of more modest means who 
were afforded«the opportunity to study and acquire an 
appreciation of antiques at public exhibitions of collec- 
tions gathered by wealthy Americans. News and informa- 
tion on the subject widely published by newspapers and 
magazines increased national interest. 

Unfortunately, the number of dealers who specialized 
in old silver and were competent to guide their customers 
in their purchases was limited. Countless “shoppes” 
sprang up in all parts of the country. Unscrupulous deal- 
ers, aided by glib tongues, preyed on the ignorance of the 
public. The result was that many an embryo collector 
now looks ruefully on his earlier “finds,” and with his 
increased knowledge recognizes them as pieces our grand- 
mothers might have owned in the 1850’s. 

An interesting point, on the other hand, and one that 
gives sufficient evidence that the old silver business is a 
permanent and increasing one, is that these earlier pur- 
chasers, instead of turning away in disgust, are continuing 
their interest, increasing their knowledge, and, what is 
most important to the legitimate dealer, are adding to 
their collections. The ever-widening circle of purchasers 
is evidenced by the large quantities of Victorian-period 
pieces and modern reproductions of antiques which are 
being absorbed into American homes of more modest 
means. This latter phase is rapidly becoming recognized 
as a valuable adjunct by the leading jewelry stores and 
gift shops throughout the country. 

Eighteenth century English silver, by its amazing va- 
riety, its pleasing design, and its ability to add a quiet 
dignity to the intimacy of the home, still continues the 
main quest of the genuine lover of the old; and collec- 
tions, large and small, are being steadily accumulated. 

The discriminating public is developing an appreciation 
of the everlasting qualities and undiminishing beauty of 
old silver. And the man of property, like his ancestors, 
will again point with pardonable pride to his cherished 
collection of “plate.”’ 











FAIR AND WARMER! 


Brighter business days are 
ahead for buyers who at- 
tend the Boston Gift Show 








All economic barometers indicate better business this year for the 
progressive buyers of decorative home furnishings, art and giftwares. 

The manufacturers exhibiting this year in the Boston Gift Show 
offer you the greatest variety of profit-making items ever shown in 
this great show. Two whole floors of exhibits, arranged compactly 


to save you time and inconvenience. Remember the dates. » » » 


GEORGE F. LITTLE MANAGEMENT - 220 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Sponsored by the National Gift and Art Association 


BOSTON GIFT 
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9thto 13th 
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WROUGHT IRON 











ROUGH T iron is one of the most interesting prod- 
ucts available for the jewelers’ gift department. 

The countless forms in which it is found today are 
almost astounding. From the most delicately worked 
little match-box to a substantially solid radiator cover, 
wrought iron may be found, always sturdy, always wait- 
ing to give tone and character to its surroundings. So 
many are the objects that are made of it that it would be 
entirely possible to have a large department of it without 
the least suggestion of monotony. On the contrary, every- 
one succumbs sooner or later to wrought ironwork, and 
the increasing attractiveness of pieces available is adding 
to the demand among gift shoppers. The range of pieces 
governs the range of prices, so that in such a department 
there is something to serve everybody’s purse. 

Two important style tendencies have served recently to 
bring wrought iron forward conspicuously. These are the 
popularity of Spanish architecture and furnishing, in the 
prototypes of which iron was a valuable factor; and sec- 
ond, the modernistic mode which is going in for metals, 
especially in smaller objects which are serving as an enter- 
ing wedge for the more imposing pieces. 

In the Spanish and other Mediterranean types of 
buildings, much beautiful iron is found in railings, lan- 
terns, sconces, curtain poles, flower standards, hanging 
baskets and smaller objects as models for similar things 
in American homes. Not alone in such permanent fea- 
tures as lighting and hardware fixtures, grills, doors, stair 
rails and interior balconies, but in the movables as well 
is it increasing in popularity. Whole pieces of occasional 
furniture are now being developed in wrought iron, among 
them console tables, coffee tables, telephone sets, magazine 
racks, plant stands and the like, all with Spanish or 
Italian accent if desired, or in novel modernistic forms 
as well. 

Since iron furnmiiure is, size for size, relatively heavy, 
much shifting of its position, especially as to larger pieces, 
is not practicable. This, however, you may tell the ob- 
jectors, gives it a certain stability and dignity that is often 
desirable. Until quite recently, in America anyway, iron 
was more or less ignored as a furniture material, but with 
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the influx of old Italian and Spanish work brought by 
antique dealers and collectors its possibilities were made 
known. 

Ironware is especially suitable in houses of stucco or 
otherwise suggestive of Spanish, Italian or other southern 
European tradition. It also combines admirably with 
brick, and even our old Colonial houses of wood found 
adorning features at least for exterior uses in matters of 
hardware, lighting, knockers and the like. ‘Today we have 
available many beautiful designs of aquariums, iron wall 
brackets, iron floor and table lamps, flower stands, tea 
and coffee tables to adorn the porch.- While these things 
are somewhat overweight for a simple porch with wooden 
walls, they have a decided dignity in stronger surround- 
ings, as in the presence of brick or stucco. 

Since iron is essentially strong, it has the power to 
invigorate, as much in the decorative scheme as in the 
human system. Properly used in either, it acts as a tonic. 
It is just in this way that it should always be considered, 
as a means of adding accent in the way of definite pattern 
and color. In excessive quantities, it can be digested no 
better by. the decorative environment than by the human 
organism. Not only the color background, but the form 
of the iron object itself should be regarded in helping the 
purchaser make selections. Tall objects may be chosen to 
give needed height, curved ones to relieve too great se- 
verity of line, angular ones to give force to a room too 
frivolous in expression. 

The craftsman in iron has to strike literally while the 
iron is hot. His chief operations are hurried. While he 
may conceive his ideas at leisure, yet when the process is 
once started there can be no hesitation. The heat, the 
flying sparks, the rapping of the hammer are impressive, 
and with accuracy of the procedure the hard work re- 
veals the finished product in all its strength and dignity. 
Iron’s strength and hardness are increased by the process 
of tempering. This property does not affect in any way 
its other properties, for it may be cast, carved, chased, 
hammered, rolled, pressed, punched, embossed, stamped 
or subjected to any of the various treatments that most 
other metals can endure. Whether in spite of this ability 
to “take it” or because of it, iron would seem to be the 
last material to which one would turn to create works of 
beauty. Its uses have been most intimately connected with 
stern necessity. 

Its wonderful utility due to its resistance and strength 
has proved it invaluable to the engineer, builder, ship- 
wright, farmer and manufacturer, but we would expect 
that craftsmen would turn to other materials more easily 
worked and of greater value, such as gold and silver. All 
the more credit, therefore, to the artisan who works in 
iron—for through the art manifested in his work, he can 
place it beside that of the goldsmith and silversmith as a 
product in every respect equal to their efforts, but far 
more readily within the reach of those whose purses are 
not without a limit. 











New York Gift Show 


_. great activity, plans for the New York Gift 
Show at the Pennsylvania Hotel, Feb. 24 through 
28, are being pushed and it is confidently expected that the 
1936 show will be more attractive than its predecessors. 

Exhibits in giftwares and decorative furnishings will 
strike a new note. The emphasis is on quantity produc- 
tion rather than one of a kind, but the merchandise is 
given a quality touch that is gratifying. Virtually all the 
pottery, lamps, metal work, glassware, china, leather and 
art objects have been selected by leading manufacturers 
and importers who have been seriously trying to create 
attractive wares within the practical exigencies of tech- 
nical processes in suitable materials and at lowered prices 
to meet consumer buying taste. 

This democratic approach to art is significant. It will 
be pleasing to a large number of jewelers rather than a 
select few. New York Gift Show visitors number buyers 
from all parts of the country, and range in type from the 
largest retail organizations down to specialty shops. 

Merchandising is defined as a creative force for selling 
new ideas, new materials, etc., in new fields. Marketing 
is defined as rendering a specific service to the public. 
Surely the New York Gift Show is accomplishing both 
merchandising and marketing continually. New merchan- 
dise items are always being added at every show to help 
the industry, and the older staple lines which have earned 
the reward of public demand are given equal attention. 
The New York Gift Show under the management of 
George F. Little can point with pride to the part it has 








Che Pairpoint Corporation 
New @edford, Mass. 


Georgian Serbice 


taken in bringing about the splendid condition that now 
exists in the industry. 

The development of “America’s premier Eastern 
wholesale market,” with the exhibits arranged on three 
floors to carry the staple lines and include all the new 
items of -reputable exhibitors, has done much to bring 
about the present healthy condition of the gift and art 
industry. 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, ever ready to 
serve the jewelers of the country, has decided to meet the 
constantly increasing demand for an information bureay 
by engaging a room at the gift show. There visitors will] 
be able to receive first-hand information on merchandise 
of all kinds and assistance in merchandising problems, 
R. H. Leslie will be in charge of the bureau. 
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Associated Glass and Pottery Manufacturers Hold 
Annual Exhibit in Pittsburgh 


MORE than 1200 buyers from all parts of the United 
States attended the 56th annual Pittsburgh exhibit 
of the Associated Glass and Pottery Manufacturers held 
in the Hotel William Penn, Jan. 9 to 17. It was by far 
the best attended exhibit in a decade. There were more 
exhibitors than at any time since 1929, notwithstanding 
the fact that a few days prior to the opening of the show 
the board of directors barred all Japanese exhibits from 
official participation. 

That retail merchants enjoyed a good holiday business 
and that depleted inventories exist is clearly indicated 
from the character and specifications of orders booked at 
this show—orders that will total millions of dollars. The 














43-47 West 23rd St. - - - - - - New York City 
150 Post St. - - - - - - - - - San Francisco 





PAIRPOINT’S LATEST 
MASTERCRAFT CREATION 
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bulk of the business was taken for shipment within 30 
days. From the standpoint of the manufacturers, it en- 
ables them to determine the trend of demand for the 
balance of the year. 

The trend in design, especially pottery, seemed to be 
away from the ornate and toward simplicity in style. 
While there were not so many new designs in glassware, 
in comparison with former years, a better quality pre- 
vails. This is even true in the cheaper lines of merchan- 
dise, probably brought about by foreign competition. 
Blue was one of the predominating colors. 

There were a number of unusual displays of interest 
to the jewelry trade. In glassware, the Duncan & Miller 
Glass Co., Washington, Pa., showed an exquisite “wave 
line” pattern. 

The Imperial Glass Corp., Bellaire, Ohio, showed a 
reeded line of pressed glass which was distinctive. 

Morgantown Glass Works, Morgantown, W. Va., 
displayed many new attractive lines, including plain, col- 
ored and decorated cocktail sets of original design. 

The New Martinsville Glass Mfg. Co., New Mar- 
tinsville, W. Va., showed new console sets, including the 
Crystal Eagle pattern, which was distinctive, while the 
United States Glass Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., displayed a 
line of gold-encrusted stemware of high quality. 

Cavitt-Shaw Potters, newly organized subsidiary of the 
W. S. George Pottery Co., East Palestine, Ohio, showed 
a plain white pattern, designed by S. H. Slobodkin, 
which merited much favorable comment. 

Heinrich & Winterling, Inc., New York importers, 
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had a beautiful display of Bavarian and Czechoslovakian 
dinnerware, one pattern featuring a spray of flowers. 

The Edwin M. Knowles China Co., East Liverpool, 
Ohio, showed its new Yorktown dinnerware service, 
which is a circular-lined, winged pattern by Vincent 
Broomhall, art director. 

The Homer Laughlin China Co., Newell, W. Va., 
displayed its new Fiesta line of colored glazed wares, a 
modernistic shape by Frederick H. Rhead, nationally 
known art director. 

The Limoges China Co., Sebring, Ohio, brought out a 
distinctive line of new dinnerware for jewelers which was 
designed by Victor Schreckengost, a washed band treat- 
ment with burnished gold lines and bands. 

The Steubenville Pottery Co., Steubenville, Ohio, dis- 
played its new Trend patterns which were designed by 
G. MacStay and Smart Corp., Chicago, who are asso- 
ciated with the nationally known magazine, Esquire. 

Other exhibitors serving the jewelry trade included: 
Anchor Mfg. Co., New York; Carrollton China, Inc., 
Carrollton, Ohio; Dunbar Glass Corp., Dunbar, W. Va.; 
Fenton Art Glass Co., Williamstown, W. Va.; Fort Pitt 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Monongahela Valley Cut 
Glass Co., Morgantown, W. Va.; National Silver Co., 
New York; Pacific Clay Products Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Rockwell Silver Co., Meriden, Conn.; Sebring 
Pottery Co., Sebring, Ohio; Taylor, Smith & Taylor Co., 
East Liverpool, Ohio, and the Westmoreland Glass Co., 
Grapeville, Pa. 

Charles H. West, president of the Westmoreland Glass 
Co., is president of the Associated Glass and Pottery 
Manufacturers, sponsors of the exhibit. 











CHASE 


CHASE CHROMIUM 


presents new selling ideas 


Be sure to visit the Chase exhibit at this 
year's Gift Shows . .. not just to inspect 
our brilliant new items in brass, copper 
and chromium... but to see a demonstra- 
tion of entirely new and different ideas 
in giftware display and giftware selling. 
You'll come away with a brand-new slant 
for making bigger profits in 1936. 


AT THE GIFT SHOWS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Feb. 3-14 Feb. 24-28 March 9-13 March 23-27 
Palmer House HotelPennsylvania HotelStatler Adelphia Hotel 


































We Say.... Compare 


White Embossed 
Pottery Book Ends, 
6” high. $4.80 
per Doz. pairs. 









Dresden Chi- 
na, Gold Dec- 
orated Smok- 
ing Set (Box 
3%,” high) 
$3.60 per Doz. 
Sets. 


See us at the Shows. Write for Catalogues 


NEW YORK GIFT SHOW 
PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL, ROOMS 320-321 


Edward P. Paul & Co., Inc. 


Established 1898 


1133 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





















Genuine ee COMPACTS | 


for Loose Powder 
to retail at 50c and $1.00 








Complete with 
powder puff, 
sifter, rouge 
puff and rouge 





$1.00 line is Bezel gold plated with gold finished 
interior—in a variety of shapes and beautiful color 
combinations . . . 50c line is Bezel nickel-plated with 
nickel-finished interior. 

Send for folder 


PLASTIK, INC. 


791 Tremont St., 
mi Mass. 

































€VERCRAFT 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO MAKE MORE PROFITS 


with 


EVERCRAFT 


MODERN GIFTWARE 


it’s Party-Giving Time . Time to feature these 
5 ae and useful Evereraft Gifts and Party Acces- 










Wide selection shown in Evereraft Folder. Many popu 
lar-priced articles that make ideal promotional benders. 


Order today! Immediate shipment assured. 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
Frederick, Md. 


SHOW ROOMS 
New York: 225—5th Avenue, Reom 617 
Chicago: Merchandise Mart, Room 1596 

































No. 5096 BRIDGE HOSTESS TRAY. The distinctive 
server for sandwiches appetizers. Bell P+ pick 
holder of non-tarnishing Everite Metal ounted on 
chrome tray 9” in diameter. Packed in Individual box 
with 24 picks of assorted colors. Net $7.2 


Modern Gift 
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The Jeweler and the Giftwares Trade 
By DAVID FISK 


URING the past year it was quite amazing to note 

that the attendance of jewelry store owners at the 
gift shows held in New York, Boston, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia was so considerably larger than it had been since 
the gift shows were started, and it seems to one who has 
been in the gift field for almost 20 years as an importer 
that the retail jewelers of America were rapidly coming 
to a realization that there was something in this “gift 
business.” There is no disguising the fact that the average 
retail jeweler during the past five years has and still is 
having a hard struggle, and those retail jewelers who 
have had the thoughtfulness to examine their condition 
and their prospects of remaining in business have come 
to the conclusion that they must do something. From 
reports received from our traveling men and from the 
attendance at the gift shows it seems that more and more 
of the retail jewelers are putting in gift departments. 


And why shouldn’t every jeweler in America make plans 


to install such a department? 

There are numerous instances of both large and small 
jewelers throughout the country who have been able to 
make profits during the past five years, and most of those 
firms have developed rather extensive gift, china and 
glassware departments. By actual examination of their 
figures and by talking to the heads of the firms the consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that not only has the gift 
department turned in a profit, but this department was 
the means of bringing more people into the store, which 
undoubtedly helped the sale of jewelry. 

After all, if it were possible to tabulate all the sales 
made in a jewelry shop during a given period, I suppose 
it would be fair to assume that 75 per cent of the sales 
made were purchases to be given as gifts to some other 
person. And unless the giver wanted to present a watch, 
silver, diamonds or something made of precious metals 
the retail jeweler was disqualified. How much more 
chance of supplying the gift that the customer desires 
and within her price range if she or he could browse 
among tables laid out with some attractive cigarette sets, 
book ends, glass stemware, etc. 

The average markup of the successful gift department 
should be and is between 75 to 100 per cent on the cost. 
The fixtures and location of most jewelers are of the 
highest grade—his store in any fair-sized city is usually 
one of the most attractive. His location in most instances 
is on or near the main thoroughfares and naturally his 
rent is in keeping with the location. With all these 
advantages why shouldn’t he augment his business by 
adding the so-called gift items? 

The wholesaler or importer in the gift field is anxious 
to help the jeweler install and successfully operate his 
gift department for the reason that during the past five 
years the individually owned gift shop, in most cases 
owned by women who were not sufficiently schooled in 
business fundamentals, has disappeared from the field. 
The market is still there, perhaps not as large as during 
1928 to 1930, but a sufficiently large enough market that 
makes it important for the wholesaler to seek distributing 
outlets to take the place of the gift shops that have passed 
from the picture. 
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“BUTTERCUP” 


One of the choicest of Spode products done 
on the "Chelsea Wicker" shape. Pattern and 
colourings rich in tradition but in harmony 
with the most modern backgrounds. Conven- 
tional design in claret brown; buttercup floral 
decoration painted under glaze in rich enamel 
yellows, greens and blues. 


This advertisement appears in February issues 
of House and Garden and "So You're Going 
To Be Married" Magazines. 
Above is retail price. 
Full stock carried in New York City 
Sole Importers and Distributors a 


COPELAND & THOMPSON, INC. 
206 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














English 


PERIOD REPRODUCTIONS 
ON COPPER 
FROM ORIGINAL OLD SHEFFIELD 
DESIGNS 





A Large Collection of 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN SILVER 
OLD SHEFFIELD 


and 


VICTORIAN PLATED WARE 


Always Available for Inquiries and 


Exhibits 


I. FREEMAN & SON, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 


























NEw 1936 RADIO 


A 5-Tube Superheterodyne Midget 
With Big Set Performance 















Model BH-356—5 tube Superheterodyne equal to 7 tube set— 
for either AC or DC current — dynamic speaker — large 
lighted dial—tone control. 


In hand rubbed solid Walnut, Maple or Mahogany cabinets, 


Made by the foremost producers of Private Brand radio 
sets for the Jewelry Trade and makers of FREED-EISE- 
MANN Radio—Low priced Tuned Radio Frequency and 
Superheterodyne sets. 


Send for complete catalog of Private Brand 
and the famous FREED - EISEMANN line. 


Freed Cisemann 


FREED MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
aa West 18th Street New York, N. Y. | 































THE ARMOUR ALUMINUM LINE 


WILL 
HAVE 
MANY 
NEW 
ITEMS 
ex THIS 
_ SEASON 


Nineteen Inch Platter 
Pie Crust 'Edge—Swan Decor. 


Famous for Its Beauty, Weight and Finish, 
This Line Will Hold More Interest Than Ever 
for the High-Class Retail Jeweler. 








ON DISPLAY AT ALL THE GIFT SHOWS 





Send for Descriptive Price List 


A. STANLEY BRUSSEL 
225 5th AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Pacific Coast Representative 


HENRY C. HUBLEY, 1261 MAR VISTA AV. PASADENA, CAL. 




















During the next 3 months NORMA advertising will 
appear in the SUNDAY Magazine Section of 21 
leading newspapers from Boston to New Orleans— 
and as far West as Omaha. That means over 30 
MILLION reminders that this ingenious 4-COLOR 
Pencil is the ideal gift for modern business and pro- 
fessional men, and students of both sexes. 

Order NORMA now. Get your share of the busi- 
ness on this popular, profitable gift specialty. 

For name of paper—insertion dates of NORMA 
ADVERTISING in your city—and full particulars, 
address: 


NORMA PENCIL CORPORATION 
150 Broadway, New York City 





Western 
Representative 
Fred L. Lee & Co. 
704 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Purpose of a Gift 
Department 


T is a definitely established fact that 
more and more jewelers are finding 
it advantageous—or, to call it by its 
real name, profitable for their whole 
business—to open or maintain a gift 
department. 

To sum it all up in a very few 
words—people don’t come in to buy a 
diamond ring—or a pearl necklace 
every day. It’s hard to make them 
develop the habit of coming in on 
such merchandise alone. And it is 
the purpose of the gift department to 
develop in them this habit, which, to 
use a colloquial expression, comes in 
“mighty handy” when they are really 
in the market for what we might 
term as a traditional jewelers item, 
whatever it might be. I believe that 
most of us are creatures of habit, and 
if I am used to going to Mr. John 
Smith’s, the jeweler’s, for attractive, 
well styled gifts, and feel at home in 
his store, I most certainly shall go 
straight to him whenever I am in 
the market for jewelry. To say noth- 
ing of the many possibilities of a sale 
of jewelry when the customer does 
visit the store, even if no purchase 
of it is really intended. 

But let’s assume that we agree on 
the advantages of a gift department 
in your store, and proceed to further 
problems. The most important, I 
believe, is the problem of the right 
type of merchandise to be carried. The 
problem is not a simple one, as many 
angles have to be considered. A 
jeweler has a reputation to maintain 
—a standard of quality to uphold. 
For this reason it would hardly do to 
compete with department stores in 
the low end field of gift goods. On 
the other hand, if we agree on the 
fact that the main reason for the 
existence of a gift department in your 
store is to create traffic (apart from 
the fact that it creates good profits), 
we probably will agree that the very 
smart, and in many cases over-styled, 
“high-hat” type of merchandise is 
not the solution of our problem either. 
For the simple reason that it does not 
create enough traffic. 

It would be very simple to walk 
away from this real problem by a 
suggestion and warning to the buyer 
for the gift department to warily 
choose the golden medium between 
the too high prices and styles, and 
cheap prices at the sacrifice of quality. 
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However, history proves that the 
phenomenal growth of American 
business is due to the foresight of 
pioneers in every field, whose planning 
enabled them to supply needs at the 
moment of their developing. It is my 
belief that today—precisely at the 
moment when many jewelers are 
opening or seriously beginning to de- 
velop their gift department—there 
are dozens of men in the manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling fields of gift 
merchandising who have planned and 
consequently are ready to serve the 
jeweler with merchandise definitely 
made to answer all of his require- 
ments and needs. 


In this connection—a discussion of | 


definite types of merchandise in re- 
lation to the specific needs of the 
jeweler might be in place. In order 
not to confuse issues—let’s discuss just 
one. 


To my way of thinking, “novelty | 
china” is the type of merchandise | 


which answers most of the jeweler’s 


requirements for gift merchandise. | 


And to be more explicit; What do I 


mean by “novelty china?” I am re- | 
ferring to the attractively decorated | 


and well styled ware, available in 
small sets, such as breakfast sets, tea 
sets, bridge and small luncheon sets— 
whether they be of real porcelain, or 
a good quality earthenware. (You 
may be surprised to hear me say 
“earthenware.” To the majority of 
us, “earthenware” means kitchen mix- 
ing bowls. It is not generally known 
that many of the best known makes 
of “china” really are “earthenware.” 
For example, there is many a house- 
wife who would be very offended if 
we called her highly treasured heir- 
loom set of “Spode China”—earthen- 








ware. Nevertheless, that’s exactly | 


what it is, in very many cases. ) 

But, to return to our subject. 
There have been on the market for a 
time a few good makes of chintz dec- 
orated earthenware (“china”) which 
has enjoyed tremendous success. The 
reason for this undoubtedly is that 
the informal cheerfulness of it fits in 
perfectly with the present system of 
entertaining. It fits also perfectly in- 
to many of the more conservative or 
colonial types of home decoration. 
The newer styles feature the same 
colorings in simple, more modern, 
colorful bands. 


The reasons why I claim that this 
(Please turn to page 78) 
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PLAQUES 


Authentic reproductions of Old 
Masters and Marines. Also Floral 
and Religious subjects especially 
suitable for Easter demand. Rec- 
ommended particularly for their 
exceptionally fine coloring. Sizes 
9” x 11”. From $15.00 to $18.00 


per dozen. 
Catalog on Request. 


MOLLIE SCYNTON, Inc. 


Elizabeth Johnston 
New York City 





Harper Junius 
225 5th Ave. 




















—GIFTS— 


A Complete All-Metal Line, Masterfully 
Sculptured and Finished 


CIGARETTE BOXES @ ASH TRAYS ®@ 
BOOK ENDS ® VASES @ STATUETTES 


*This signature identifies each 
article as created by the artist. 


McClelland Barclay Art Products, Inc. 
305 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 














Purpose of a Gift Department 
(From page 77) 

type of ware is ideally suited for the 

jeweler’s gift trade follow: 

Let’s take the practical reasons 
first. It is a definitely established 
fact that very often, only a few odd 
items of this ware (which is available, 
as I explained, in “informal sets’’) 
are given. The recipient usually starts 
developing from this beginning, and 
building a more or less complete “‘set.”’ 
It naturally means that she will be 
repeatedly coming to your store as, 
usually, she is adding a few items at 
a time. (This brings us back to our 
contention that one of the chief bene- 
fits of gift merchandise to the jeweler 
is the fact that it develops traffic in 
his store, and develops in customers 
the “coming in” habit.) However, 
even when the set your customer has 
started building is completed, you can 
count on her repeated visits. It is the 
very nature of a “China line” that 
fill-ins are necessary from time to 
time. 

Another reason is that patterns in 
this type of ware can be made more 
or less exclusive with the account 
carrying them. This gives you mer- 
chandise on which you do not have 
to worry about chain store, or cut- 
price store competition. And last but 
not least, it gives you a line in which 
you-can offer low priced items (odd 
items that are attractive and practi- 
cal, and at the same time “starters” 
for your sets) if your customer comes 
in with only a limited amount to 
spend—and at the same time a line, 
which does not exclude the possibility 
of a real profit (complete sets)— 
when the customer is out to purchase 
a really important and impressive gift. 

As the last, we might mention the 
traditional reason why china, and 
what is often accepted as china, is a 
jeweler’s item. Our contention, at 
the beginning of this article was, that 
the jeweler has a reputation to main- 
tain and a standard of quality to up- 
hold. We might add now that he 
also has a guild-like pride in the type 
of wares he offers. “China” does fit 
into a jeweler’s store even from this 
romantic viewpoint. There is no 
question in my mind that every 
jeweler is acquainted with the history 
of porcelain and with the fact that 
china, as well as the precious metals 
and stones at one time were the sole 
prerogative of royalty and those of a 
socially most privileged strata. 
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DIRECT IMPORTERS 


ANTIQUE a VICTORIAN PLATE 
D SHEFFIELD PLATE 
SHEFFIELD REPRODUCTIONS 


in a wide price range—sensibly priced 
We solicit your inguiries vs 





See our exhibit at 


NEW YORK GIFT SHOW 


Room 427, Hotel Pennsylvania 
February 24th to 28th, inclusive 


N. BLOOM & SON, LTD. 


42-44 W. 48th St., New York 
15 Norton, Folgate, London 














PERIOD REPRODUCTIONS 
in GLASS, PORCELAIN or METAL 


CUT & FROSTED ASTRAL GLOBES & 
PRISMS SIMILAR TO ILLUSTRATION 
IN STOCK. ALSO HUNDREDS OF 


OTHER UNUSUAL REPRODUCTIONS. 





4971 915-3524 
bare ay on Marble Prism Candlestick, 
F PED ccivcccccccccscccccccssesese $8.00 Pair 


pe Hand Vase. In Plain Milkwhite—Opaque 
Blue or Green Glass 8%” high ....... $1.50 Pair 
915—Astral Brass & Glass Lamp, 18%” high 
$12.00 each. 


See Our Line at the Gift Shows 
PALMER HOUSE, Chicago, Feb. 3 to 14. 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, N.Y.C., Feb. 24 to 28. 
HOTEL STATLER, Bosten, March 9 to 13. 

Or Visit Our New York Showroom 


Catalog on Request. 


PERIOD ART REPRODUCTIONS, INC. 
19 West 24th St., New York 
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Foreign-Trade Zones 





M. D. Rothschild, President of American Jewelers Protective 
Association, Presents Forceful Arguments Against Inclusion 
of Jewelry and Gems in Government Regulations 


A forceful argument to prohibit the 
landing or storage of jewelry, precious 
stones and pearls and imitations thereof 
within proposed “Foreign-Trade Zones” 
on American soil was made at the annual 
meeting of the American Jewelers Pro- 
tective Association by Meyer D. Roths- 
child, who was reelected president. 

The meeting was held Jan. 22 at the 
association’s headquarters, 17 W. 45th 
St. New York. Mr. Rothschild’s report 
as president branded the inclusion of 
jewelry in merchandise to be handled in 
the Foreign-Trade Zones as a stimulus 
to smuggling with all its attendant evils 
to the trade and the Government. The 
report, which was the highlight of the 
meeting, also pointed to the possibility 
of unfair and dangerous competition of 
foreign manufacturers and dealers with 
American importers, manufacturers and 
dealers. 

“There was a hearing pending in New 
York on the adaptability of a site at 
Stapleton, Staten Island, for the first of 
such zones,’ Mr. Rothschild said, “and 
under the circumstances your president 
concluded to confine the request for the 
amendment of the regulations to goods 
covered by Sections 1527, 1528 and 1668 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

“Those sections cover jewelry of every 
description, partly finished jewelry and 
materials used in the manufacture of 
jewelry; pearls and precious stones and 
imitations thereof; and rough precious 
stones, 

“If the board grants our request, the 
way will be open for the watch and clock 
dealers to have their goods excluded from 
Foreign-Trade Zones.” 

Wholesale smuggling, unfair competi- 
tion from foreign dealers, and a decline 
in revenue would be bound to result if 
jewelry, precious stones, pearls, etc., 
were permitted to be landed or contained 
in the zones, Mr. Rothschild pointed out 
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in a petition and memorandum to Secre- 
tary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, chair- 
man of the Foreign-Trade Zone Board. 
He read the arguments to the meeting 
and voiced hope that the Board will act 
soon and favorably on the request. 

“Tt is our belief and contention that 
your Board has the power and duty to 
provide regulations for the exclusion of 
the above-mentioned. articles . . . because 
a reasonable construction of the Act 
clearly shows that such articles were not 
contemplated by Congress to come within 
the policy and purposes of the Act, and 
because of the danger to the revenues 
of the United States, and the danger of 
unfair competition of foreign manufac- 
turers, importers and dealers’ with 
American manufacturers, importers and 


dealers,’ the report said. “On these 
grounds we submit that it would be 
‘detrimental to the public interest’ to 


permit such goods within any Foreign- 
Trade Zone in the United States.” 
Jewels have no sphere whatsoever in 
the proposed Free Zones, he argued, for 
the reason that the zones aim to “foster 
the dealing in foreign goods that are 
imported, not for domestic consumption 
but for reexport to foreign markets and 
for the ‘conditioning or for combining 
with domestic products previous to export,” 
whereas articles of jewelry are imported 


solely for consumption in the United 
States. 
Jewelry smuggling, a below-the-belt 


blow to legitimate dealers who not only 
pay duty on their imports, but also a 
crushing excise tax on their sales of 
such imported goods, and a drain in rev- 
enue to the Federal Treasury, would be 
rife in the zone areas, in the opinion of 
the speaker. He said: 

“A two-inch mesh fence, thousands of 
feet long, would be a poor safeguard 
against gem smuggling; single gems 
worth thousands of dollars each could 
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readily be passed through such a fence 
even if the mesh were much smaller. 

“The traffic in such a Foreign-Trade 
Zone in heavy merchandise requiring 
trucks and other means of transportation 
both for the zone merchandise and for 
the stores and provisioning of ships 
would make it an impossible task to 
successfully conduct the intensive searches 
at the exits of the zone necessary to 
prevent wholesale smuggling of jewelry 
and gems into Customs territory.” 

He added with reference to competition 
from foreign dealers within the zone: 

“A foreign manufacturer or dealer, 
foreseeing an opportunity to do business 
with the customers of dealers who pur- 
chase their goods abroad—or importers 
whose business is not large enough to 
stand the expense of a foreign buying 
trip—can bring goods into the zone, and 
because of the small overhead and the 
non-payment of duty can readily under- 
sell the American importer, manufac- 
turer or dealer. 

“In addition to the non-payment of 
duty, the foreigner is not required to pay 
income, sales or other taxes to the United 
States Government so long as his trans- 
actions take place in the Foreign-Trade 
Zone.” 

Although retail sales except of domestic 
or duty-paid or duty-free goods are ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Act providing 
for the zones, there are many ways, Mr. 
Rothschild declared, in which costly 
jewels could be sold to the consumer, 
within the letter, but entirely against the 
spirit, of the Act and to the great injury 
of the American dealer. 

The subject of Foreign-Trade Zones 
was considered at a special meeting of 
the Protective Association directors Oct. 
15, when Mr. Rothschild was directed 
to state the industry’s position to the 
Zones Board and to ask the help of all 
jewelry trade organizations in a joint 
effort against opening the zones to 
jewelry. Officials of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Association, the 
National Wholesale Jewelers Association, 
the Clock Manufacturers Association of 
America and the American Jeweled 
Watch Industry, Mr. Rothschild said, 
were of the opinion that “the inclusion 
of merchandise generally sold by jewelers, 
in Foreign-Trade Zones, would prove 
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injurious to our industry,” and several 
officers of the American Watch Assem- 
blers Association held the same views, 
although the directors of that organiza- 
tion requested time for further study 
before coming to a conclusion. 

Officers, directors and the nominating 
committee were retained for 1936 with- 
out change. Officers are as follows: 

President, Meyer D. Rothschild; first, 
second and third vice-presidents, Rolland 
G. Monroe, Frank Jeanne, Lee Reichman; 
treasurer, Otto D. Wormser; secretary, 
Arthur Lorsch; assistant secretary, M. L. 
Ryder. Directors elected include Wither- 
bee Black, Walter J. Buffington, William 
Hoffman, Frank Jeanne, Walter N. Kahn, 
Julius Kaufman, Francis A. Keating, 
Arthur Lorsch, William E. Marcus, Jr., 
Jacob Mehrlust, Frank Milhenning, Rol- 
land G. Monroe, George A. Moore, Julius 
S. Oppenheimer, Julius Raunheim, Lee 
Reichman, Meyer D. Rothschild, Nathan 
J. Stern, Emile Tas, and Otto D. Worm- 
ser. The nominating committee includes 
Charles H. Conant, chairman; Albert 
Osterwald, J. J. Abelson, Benjamin S. 
Katz, and Jerome Adler. 





N.E.M.J. & S.A. to Hold Annual 
Banquet at Providence Feb. 15 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 20—The annual 
banquet of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Associa- 
tion will be held Saturday night, Feb. 15, 
at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel, in this 
city. The committee announces that it 
is not prepared to reveal what its pro- 
gram will be. 

The committee arranging for the affair 
is headed by A. Graham Shields, of 
Shields, Inc., Attleboro, who will be as- 
sisted by Frank R. Budlong, William C. 
Greene Co.; Francis Curran, Pease & 
Curran; Clarence M. Dunbar, Cook, 
Dunbar, Smith Co.; Horace B. Gowen, 
Ripley & Gowen Co.; Samuel Hamin, 
Thomas McGrath, Inc.; George A. 
Ingleby, The Hadley Co.; Max Kesten- 
man, Kestenman Bros. Mfg. Co.; Joseph 
H. Lancor, Lancor Mfg. Co.; William G. 
Lind, T. W. Lind Co.; William A. Liv- 
gard, Finberg Mfg. Co.; Donald Le- 
Stage, Jr., LeStage Mfg. Co.; Joseph 
Rioux, Bliss Bros. Co.; Benjamin Ross- 
man, A & Z Chain Co.; Archibald Silver- 
man, Silverman Bros.; Hayward H. 
Sweet, R. F. Simmons Co.; Lester Wall, 
R. Blackinton & Co.; and Raymond L. 
Wells, Wells Mfg. Co. 





Officers Elected by Sterling Silver- 
smiths Guild of America 


Members of the Sterling Silversmiths 
Guild of America, meeting Jan. 17 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
elected Henry Norton, R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co., president as successor to Col. 
Arthur Ashworth, Reed & Barton Corp. 

Others named to office are: Denham 
Lunt, Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co., Inc., 
vice-president; R. G. Scott, Reed & Bar- 
ton Corp., treasurer, and Alexander Vin- 
cent, secretary. Mr. Lunt and Mr. Vin- 
cent were re-elected. Mr. Scott succeeds 
Mr. Norton, who was treasurer before 
his elevation to the presidency. 
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Twenty-three members attended the 
meeting, which followed a dinner. There 
was considerable discussion about silver 
price gyrations, but no new resolutions 
concerning this or other matters were 
considered. 





Gruen Watch Co. Holds Sales 
Conference at Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 18.—The most en- 
thusiastic sales conference in the history 
of The Gruen Watch Co. was held this 
week at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, this 
city. Representatives from all over the 
United States attended and were wel- 
comed by President Benjamin S. Katz, 
who sounded the keynote of the confer- 
ence—“To help the retail jeweler 
throughout his entire store,” and empha- 
sized that this would be the function of 
every department of the organization 
during the year. 

At the opening dinner, Mr. Katz, Fred 
G. Gruen, chairman of the Board; Har- 
old R. Haerr, vice-president; George J. 
Gruen, treasurer, and other executives 
spoke on the progress that Gruen had 
made, in production and sales, during the 
past year and outlined future plans. 

President Katz announced the appoint- 
ment of Carroll C. Seeghers as general 
sales and advertising manager. At the 
opening meeting the representatives were 
shown the new Gruen line. 

Mr. Seeghers devoted an entire day to 
explaining a sales-building and dealer 
service campaign and announced a new 
radio sales contest. 

Louis deGarmo, president of the 
deGarmo Corp., New York, advertising 
counsel, cited facts and figures to show 
the far-reaching effect of the radio cam- 
paign. 

Dealers will be furnished with new 
dealer helps, colorful seasonal displays, 
new mats for newspaper advertising and 
new electric displays. 

President Katz tendered a dinner to 
the entire sales organization on the final 
day of the conference. As a surprise 
feature, Drew Pearson and Bob Allen, 
the Gruen broadcasters, few from Wash- 
ington to Cincinnati. After a visit to 
the Gruen plant, they surprised the men 
at the dinner by appearing in person. 





N.E.M.J. & S.A. to Direct Style and 
Design Promotion Service 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 20—The New 
England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association is about to start 
a style and design promotion service for 
its members. At a meeting to be held 
in Memorial Hall at the Rhode Island 
School of Design on Tuesday night, Feb. 
11, Levon Babayan, creator of jewelry 
designs, 220 W. 59th St., New York, will 
discuss the trends of style and design 
from information gleaned at the openings 
in Paris now taking place. 

This meeting will mark the beginning 
of a style and design promotion activity 
which is being undertaken by the asso- 
ciation for the benefit of its members. 
It is expected that the meeting will be 
followed by a regular program and quar- 
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terly bulletins under the direction of Mr. 
Babayan. 

The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the program, 
John J. Collins, Ostby & Barton Co., 
chairman; G. Armbrust, Armbrust Chain 
Co., Lewis S. Chilson, J. M. Fisher Co., 
Edgar M. Docherty, William C. Greene 
Co., Willard A. Ormsbee, Taunton Pearl 
Works, Inc., Joseph R. Rioux, Bliss Bros. 
Co., and Raymond R. Sturdy, Cheever 
Tweedy Co. 





Jewelry Crafts Association Holds 
Annual Dinner and Elections 


The Jewelry Crafts Association elected 
officers and directors at its annual busi- 
ness meeting held Thursday night, Jan. 
16, following a dinner served to ap- 
proximately 100 members in the Hotel 
Taft, Seventh Ave. and 50th St., New 
York. 

The officers are Jacob H. Schaeffer, 
president; William B. Ogush, first vice- 
president; Benjamin Rosenthal, second 
vice-president; Frederick J. Blancard, 
treasurer, and Tillie M. Berk, secretary. 
On the board of directors, H. James 
Stern was chosen to serve for two years 
and the following for terms of three 
years: John Corbett, Barnet Esh, David 
Klebanoff and Albert E. Levy. The other 
members of the board are Frederick J. 
Blancard, William B. Ogush (Benjamin 
Ogush, alternate), Benjamin Rosenthal, 
Jacob H. Schaeffer, Herman L. Baskin 
(Nat Newman, alternate), Gardner S. 
Bowden and Meyer L. Robbins. 

Following his election, President 
Schaeffer appointed nomination and arbi- 
tration committees which were approved 
by the members. Those chosen to serve 
on the nomination committee are Sam 
Vinopoll, D. Abramson, J. Berkow, Harry 
Wander, Milton Rosenberg and Morris 
Kaplan. On the arbitration committee 
President Schaeffer picked D. Abramson, 
Harry Wander, Milton Rosenberg, Mor- 
ris Kaplan, John Corbett, David Kleban- 
off, Samuel Dewitt, Nat Newman, William 
B. Ogush, Meyer L. Robbins, H. James 
Stern, I. Roskin and Jacob H. Schaeffer, 
ex-officio member. 

Speaking on the subject of “Platinum 
in the Jewelry Industry and Platinum in 
Other than the Jewelry Industry,” Sig- 
mund Cohn, prominent refiner of precious 
metals of New York, presented an in- 
tensely interesting address. His talk con- 
tained many facts of vital importance to 
not only his listeners but to members of 
the trade in general, and will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of THE 
JEWELERS CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE., 

Another speaker was P. M. Fahrendorf, 
general manager and executive vice- 
president of THE JEWELERS CIRCULAR- 
KeysToNe, who in his talk touched on 
trade conditions in general and the out- 
look for the future. He stressed the 
importance of a continuance of more ex- 
tensive cooperation, not only among the 
group represented in the association, but 
all others as well in the trade. Quoting 
in effect the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt, the speaker concluded by say- 
ing “Every man owes a part of his time 
to the development of the business or 
profession in which he is engaged.” 





Bandits Escape with Loot in One of 
New York’s Biggest Jewelry 
Robberies 


Four armed robbers coolly engineered 
New York’s largest gem robbery in 10 
years an hour before noon Jan. 6 when 
they invaded the jewelry store of Green- 
leaf & Crosby, Inc., on the ground floor 
of the British Empire Building at Rocke- 
feller Center and vanished into the 
crowded promenade four minutes later 
with $132,810 in loot. 

Their plunder consisted of 62 pieces, 
ranging from ornaments valued at $7,500 
each to a large necklace worth $26,000, 
containing a large emerald, nine smaller 
ones, two rubies and a diamond. 

Boston police aided in the investigation, 
associating the crime with the robbery 
of $25,000 worth of gems Dec. 31 from 
the jewelry shop of Carl H. Skinner in 
the heart of the Back Bay district under 
strikingly similar methods. 

The Greenleaf & Crosby showroom has 
two entrances, one from the promenade 
about 20 feet from Fifth Avenue and the 
other from the corridor of the building. 
Frosted glass windows on one side and 
heavy velvet drapes on the other effec- 
tively shield the interior from passers-by. 
Directly outside the store workmen on 
ladders were removing Christmas decora- 
tions from arches over the open court. 

Three of the robbers came into the 
store with pistols drawn from the build- 
ing side as their companion entered from 
the promenade door. 

“This is a stick-up,” the man who 
came in through the promenade said 
quietly. “Keep your hands down.” 

Robert Mercadal, the manager, was 
seated at his desk in a corner of the 
store, talking to Harry Oppenheimer, a 
member of H. & E. Oppenheimer & Co., 
which has its offices on another floor of 
the same building, and who was in the 
store on business. Nearby stood Walter 
Gibson, a salesman for Greenleaf & 
Crosby. 

“Keep your hands on the desk,” the 
robbers’ spokesman commanded Mr. Mer- 
cadal. The man who spoke was the 
only one who did not shield his face 
with one hand. Mr. Oppenheimer and 
Mr. Gibson were directed to lean over 
the desk so that observers might assume 
they were in conversation. Mr. Oppen- 
heimer’s mouth was taped and his wrist 
was handcuffed to the desk leg, although 
the manacle was left open. Two of the 
intruders, guns still held close to their 
bodies so as to be inconspicuous to 
passers-by, stood guard over the jewelers. 

Operating swiftly and so quietly that 
four employes in the basement showroom 
were unaware of their activities, the two 
others opened the glass cases against the 
wall, selected only the most costly pieces, 
and stuffed them into a black, zipper- 
type bag. They failed to visit the safe, 
which is in the basement showroom, and 
they made no attempt to take an envelope 
containing about $7,000 in jewels which 
Mr. Oppenheimer had dropped on the 
manager’s desk when the robbers had 
ordered him to put his hands down. 

Their black bag bulging with loot, the 
thieves left by the promenade entrance 
and melted into the Fifth Ave. shopping 








crowds and a mass of worshippers 
streaming toward St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
across the street. 

Throughout the holdup the victims 
were just out of reach of the nearest 
floor button that would set off the burglar 
alarm and they likewise had no oppor- 
tunity to reach two pistols in the drawer 
of a desk about 20 feet away from the 
desk at which they were herded. 

Instantly after the men left, Mr. Mer- 
cadal pressed a burglar alarm that noti- 
fied an electric company, and they in turn 
called the police. The latter searched 
the entire Rockefeller Center premises to 
no avail. 

Mr. Mercadal told reporters for THE 
JEWELERS’ CiIRCULAR-KeEysToNE that the 
robbers were well dressed and under 30 
years old. Mr. Mercadal and Mr. Gib- 
son searched Rogues Gallery files for 
hours the next day without identifying 
the one thief whose face they managed to 
observe. 

The loss was covered by insurance. 





Can You Identify These Articles? 


Wasuincton, D. C. Jan. 13—The Fed- 
anxious to 


eral Bureau of Justice is 





Fig. 1 (top), Yellow gold ring. Fig. 2 
(bottom), Diamond set white gold ring. 


identify the jewelry and watch illustrated 
herewith and jewelers are asked to notify 
THe Jewevers’ Circucar-Keystone if 








they recognize any of the pieces described 
and illustrated herewith. 

The woman’s wrist watch has a plati- 
num oblong shape case set with three 
baguette diamonds and 34 round stones, 
The scratch mark on the case is “796” 
The movement is of Swiss manufacture, 
has 15 jewels and has the stamp “Gasser 
& Co.” and “3 Three ADJ.” The brace- 
let contains 18 baguettes and 48 small 
round diamonds. 

One ring (No. 1) is of yellow gold se 
with a .75 carat imperfect diamond. No 
2 is a white gold ring set with a brown- 
ish diamond weighing 1.5 carats and 
three triangular sapphires with two small 
diamonds. 

The jewelry was found in possession 
of a man and woman arrested last Octo- 
ber by the Washington, D. C., police. 
The total value of all of the merchandise 
found in their possession reached $30,000. 





Jewelers Square Club of New York 
Installs New Officers 


The newly elected officers of the 
Jewelers Square Club of New York were 
installed on Monday night, Jan. 6, at 
a ceremony held at The Clock, a night 
club, 107 W. 43rd St. Ben Biffar, past 
president of the organization, conducted 
the exercises and following the installa- 
tion a dinner was served and an enter- 
tainment program presented. 

The officers installed include Louis 
Baltes, president; Julius Hertzfeld, vice- 
president; Ben Dattlebaum, treasurer; 
Edward Lembeck, secretary, and Joseph 
Goodman, chairman of social welfare. 





Harry A. Bliss 


Harry A. Bliss, who retired three years 
ago after being associated with the 
jewelry business since boyhood, died 
Thursday, Jan. 2, at St. Michael’s Hospi- 
tal, Newark, N. J. About three months 
ago he fell and fractured his hip and 
was immediately removed to the hospital, 
where he finally succumbed. Funeral 
services were held on Jan. 4, followed by 
burial in Mount Pleasant Cemetery. 

Mr. Bliss was born in Keokuk, Iowa, 
Jan. 29, 1859, and as a boy went to 
Newark, where he entered the employ 
of the old jewelry manufacturing concern 
of Carter, Howe & Co., as an apprentice. 
Later he became associated with Kre- 
mentz & Co., and following this connec- 
tion was a member of the Wordley, All- 
sopp & Bliss Co. His next affiliation was 
as a partner of the Allsopp, Bliss Co., and 
about three years ago sold out his interest 
to Mr. Allsopp and retired. 

He was one of the oldest members of 
the Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers. 

Deceased is survived by his widow, one 
daughter and a son. 





Platinum oblong-shaped woman’s wrist watch. 
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Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club Banquet 





Thirty-Fourth Social Gathering in New York Attended by Over 550 Members 
and Guests—Excellent Dinner and Fine Program of 
Entertainment Mark Gala Occasion 


ACK again under the watchful eye of 
B Oscar of the Waldorf, the 34th banquet 
of the Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club of New 
York City reflected a home-coming spirit. 
There was nothing lacking to make this 
year’s affair enjoyable from every stand- 
point. The dinner was a gem of first 
quality, the service par excellence and 
the entertainment fully up to 24-Karat 
standard. 

Behind the smoothly moving evening 
of enjoyment stood that capable master 
chairman of these big events, G. H. 
Niemeyer, and his committee of compe- 
tent assistants, consisting of F. A. Crosel- 
mire, Walter N. Kahn, Julius Kaufman, 
Albert Krolik, Raymond Mehrlust, Albert 
O. Osterwald, Reginald Reichman and 
John A. Sommer. 

Every detail was carefully planned, 
everything to add to the enjoyment of 
members and guests anticipated and the 
result was all that could be desired. The 
550-odd members and guests did not 
break the attendance record, but the 
spirit of good will and cordiality was 
never more pronounced, as indicated by 
the unusual number of diners who visited 
friends at the 52 tables and at the head 
table. The guests of the club at the 
head table were: Rev. Dr. Louis I. New- 
man, James Kingman, president, Boston 
Jewelers’ Club; William D. McNeil, 
president of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association; Horace M. Peck, 
secretary, Jewelers’ Board of Trade; 
Sturgis C. Rice, president, New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ & Silversmiths’ 
Association; Meyer D. Rothschild, hon- 
orary member; Howard D. Schaeffer, 
president, Chicago Jewelers’ Association, 
and Stuart H. Lees, honorary president, 
Canadian Jewelers’ Association. 

The program moved along with clock- 
like precision from the start of the re- 
ception at 6:30 p.m. to “Auld Lang Syne.” 
The bugle call at 7 p.m. summoned the 
members and their guests to their ap- 
pointed tables, and at 7:15 the honorary 
guests of the club were escorted to their 
seats at the head table. Following tlie 
singing of “America,” came the invoca- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. Louis I. Newman 
and the welcome by President Sigmund 
Cohn, who said: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COHN 


Tonight it is my privilege to bid you, 
our guests and our members, a most 
hearty welcome to this, the 34th annual 
banquet of The Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club. 

“This occasion is especially auspicious, 
because, like the prodigal son, after many 
vicissitudes and wanderings, we have 
returned to the roof of our Oscar, and 
you may be sure that he appreciates 
and has well observed his part in the 
parable. To me it is a good omen. An 
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augury of a new era of prosperity for 
all of us. 

“And now I have a pleasant duty to 
perform in which I will ask the assistance 
of our past president.” 

Clifford F. Lamont, the retiring presi- 
dent, stepped to the head table and 
President Cohn continued: 

“Dear Mr. Past President, your mantle’ 
of authority has descended on my shoul- 
ders and I will wear it proudly and, I 
hope, wisely. It is the wish of the 
members, however, that you accept from 
them this gavel, symbol of your leader- 
ship, as a token of esteem and affection. 

“In your gracious capable hands it 
afforded us pleasant meetings in the past 
year. It is our wish and hope that it 








G. H. Niemeyer, Chairman of the 
Banquet Committee 


will afford you happy memories for 
many years in the future.” 

Mr. Lamont responded in a few well- 
chosen words, voicing his appreciation, 
and President Cohn then continued: 

“I hope that during the past year you 
have had only a reasonable amount of 
trouble; not too much but just enough to 
keep you in fighting trim, but tonight we 
have packed up our troubles in the old 
kit bag and we are in the mood for 
friendship. 

“We would renew old friendships and 
we wish to form new ones. We would 
bask in the sunshine of mutual good will, 
and we are going to enjoy ourselves. 

“And so that all these things shall come 
to pass we have a banquet committee, 
and I am sure most of us know now, 
and the rest of us will soon find out, that 
‘Gus’ our ‘Gus,’ and his galaxy of 
gay go-getters have seen to it that they 
will come to pass in the 24-Karat 
manner.” 

Then came the army of waiters, and 
as if by machinery with no suggestion of 
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Sigmund Cohn, President 


delay or confusion, course after course 
of delicious food satisfied the sharpened 
appetites of the banqueteers. Oscar, in 
person, was on hand to see that every- 
thing moved along in perfect style and 
was welcomed by his many old-time 
friends of the club. It surely seemed that 
the 24-Karat Club had returned for an 
“old home night,” and the spirit of jol- 
lification kept pace with the swift-moving 
tempo of the evening. 

Following the intermission, the mem- 
bers and guests promptly returned to 
their seats and the evening’s entertain- 
ment started with a snap and vigor that 
was a happy harbinger of the entire 
program. The Hollywood opening 
brought out a complete group of beautiful 
girls, who were given a rousing hand 
as they danced and pranced through their 
numbers. Jack Waldron, as master of 
ceremonies, kept wise-cracking all along 
the line and between the specialty acts, 
which were numerous, carefully selected 
and snappily done from start to finish. 
The entertainment was under the per- 
sonal supervision of Richard W. Krakeur. 

The souvenirs of the evening were fine 
triangular cigar and cigarette lighters, 
which were distributed during the inter- 
mission. The affair was a genuine 24- 
Karat Club success in every respect and 
reflected great credit on every one who 
had a part in its arrangement and pro- 
duction. 





The Buffalo Jewelry Case Co., 327 
Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., has added a 
designing department to its organization, 
which is in charge of Stanley Arnstein, 
New York, who has had many years of 
experience in this particular field of en- 
deavor. 








Samuel P. Epstein Named Sales 
Manager of Bulova Watch Co. 


Appointment of Samuel P. Epstein as 
sales manager has been announced by 
the Bulova Watch Co., 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York. He succeeds John H. Bal- 
lard, whose elevation to the presidency 
of the company occurred a short time 
ago, and under whom he had served as 
assistant sales manager during the last 
10 years. 

Mr. Epstein’s association with the com- 
pany began 17 years ago, when he was 
mustered out of the Navy after 14 
months’ service. For six years, from 1919 
until 1925, he was successively in charge 
of the order department and a sales 
representative. 

Several appointments and transfers in 
the sales department were also announced. 
They follow: Milton Greene, formerly 
covering Colorado, was transferred to 
Minnesota, while A. Optican will now 
call on the trade in Colorado; A Ra- 
coosin, formerly New Jersey representa- 
tive, now covers Philadelphia and part 
of Pennsylvania; M. Freed,-New Jersey; 
Henry Freed, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
part of Tennessee, and Louis Kane, Con- 
necticut,* Vermont and part of Massa- 
chusetts. 





George W. Lebolt 


George W. Lebolt, founder and presi- 
dent of Lebolt, Inc., jewelers, 655 Fifth 
Ave., New York, died Jan. 18 in the Hos- 
pital for Joint Diseases after an opera- 
tion at the age of 65. 

Born in Chicago, Mr. Lebolt started in 
the jewelry business there, removing to 
New York in 1900. He was a member of 
the Quaker Ridge Golf Club. His widow, 
Mabelle G. Lebolt, and three brothers, 
J. M. H., J. Y., and Sidney, all associ- 
ated with the jewelry firm of Lebolt & 
Co., Chicago, survive. Mrs. Lebolt and 
Charles Brummer, vice-president of the 
firm, will continue the Fifth Avenue 
business. 

Funeral and committal services were 
held Jan. 20 at Springfield, Mass. 





New Enterprises 


Alvin B. Reichert, formerly of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has opened a_ jewelry 
business at Granton, Wis. 

A new jewelry shop has been opened 
in the Economy Drug Co. store, S. Chad- 
bourne St., San Angelo, Tex., by John 
J. Bain, who had been associated for 11 
years with the Holland Jewelry Co., 
113 S. Chadbourne St. 

A business under the title of Griffith’s 
Jewelry Store has been opened by Cread 
Griffith, at 351734 E. Slauson Ave., May- 
wood, Cal. 

Paul Torrence, who has conducted a 
jewelry business for the last three years 
in Lucas, Kan., has opened a new store 
in the Wadby Building, Main St., Rus- 
sell, Kan., and closed his business in the 
former community. 

J. R. Brophy, identified for the past 
quarter-century with the jewelry house 
of A. & C. Feldenheimer, Inc., Portland, 
Ore., has set up his own enterprise as 








a jewelry engraver at 223 Park Building, 
Portland. 

Raymond L. Rushworth has opened a 
jewelry store with an engraving depart- 
ment at 116 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





Louis Tas 


Word was received in New York, Jan. 
27, announcing the passing of Louis Tas 
of Amsterdam which closes an important 
chapter in the history of the diamond 
trade. 

Louis Tas was one of the outstanding 
personalities in the international diamond 
business and his passing is a great loss 
not only to his family but also to his 





The Late Louis Tas 


many friends in this and other countries. 
His pleasing personality endeared him to 
all whose privilege it was to come in 
contact with him and his wife, whom he 
survived by only six weeks. 

The atmosphere of cordial hospitality, 
created by both of them in their home, 
will long be remembered by their many 
American and European friends, who 
found relaxation and enjoyment there. 

Born in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1850, 
Mr. Tas started his career as a diamond 
polisher and in 1875 established himself 
as a commission merchant. He soon 
acquired a position of great prominence 
especially among the American importers 
of diamonds, who were then beginning 
to go to Amsterdam for their purchases. 
Many of the largest diamond importing 
firms were his clients from the beginning 
of their and his business careers and still 
continue that close relation. 

Always public-spirited and having the 
welfare of the diamond industry at heart, 
he was ever ready to cooperate with the 
various officials of the American Con- 
sulate in all matters affecting the interest 
of American diamond importers. 

About three years ago the business was 
incorporated as Louis Tas, N. V., with 
branches in Antwerp, Paris and London 
and is under the management of his 
eldest son, Henri. The other surviving 
children are Bella, Emile, Jacques and 
Moritz. 
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Quartette Found Not Guilty in 
Chicago Jewelry Holdup 


CHICAGO, Jan. 25—The quartette in- 
dicted recently in this city on a charge 
of robbing Milton Jackson of Shiman 
Bros. & Co., manufacturing jewelers, New 
York, of jewelry reported to be worth 
$35,000, were found not guilty yesterday 
in the Criminal Court. Charges against 
two jewelers also indicted in connection 
with the robbery, were nolle prossed. A 
separate trial was granted to another 
man charged with being involved in the 
robbery. 

Meyer Bogue, alleged informer, who 
was charged with engineering the hold- 
up, and three of his alleged confederates 
maintained they committed the theft with 
the tacit consent of the police department. 
This allegation the police vigorously de- © 
nied. Bogue and his alleged confederates — 
were found not guilty after the jury de-— 
liberated an hour and a half. j 





Trio Arrested Following New York 
Jewelry Store Robbery 


Some time Sunday night, Jan. 19, while | 
New York was in the grip of a severe | 
snowstorm, a thief shattered one of the © 
‘“Gnvisible” glass display windows at the — 
jewelry store of Marcus & Co., 671 Fifth 
Ave., and stole three diamond rings 
valued at approximately $36,000. Through 
some excellent work of detectives of the 
Long Island detective squad three ar- 
rests have been made and all of the loot 
has been recovered. 

The man, who police charge, has ad- 
mitted breaking the window, is being 
held in $25,000 bail, while a woman 
jeweler and a diamond cutter have each 
been released in $1,000 bail on charges 
of handling the loot. 

The presence of snowdrifts shielded 
the crook while he battered a_ hole 
through the non-shatterable glass window 
with a chisel and hammer. Making a 
hole large enough to insert a hand, the 
thief reached in and took the three rings. 

Acting on a “tip,” Captain Henry 
Flattery of the 15th Detective District in 
Queens, together with Detective Harry 
Krauss went to the Jamaica station of 
the Long Island railroad where they ar- 
rested a man who aroused their sus- 
picions. Upon being searched, the detec- 
tives claim, they found two rings on the 
prisoner, one valued at $14,000 and the 
other worth $7,000. 

The other ring, the prisoner is said by 
the police to have admitted taking to a 
woman jeweler who gave him $390. A 
search of the woman, according to the 
detectives, revealed the setting of the 
ring, but the stone was missing. The 
police then visited the diamond cutter, 
who they claimed admitted buying the 
stone, believing that the deal was legal 
because he had bought the gem from 4a 
jeweler. He is claimed to have started 
to re-cut it, but an official of Marcus & 
Co., is said to have identified the stone 
as the one taken from the ring stolen in 
the robbery. 
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TIMELY PICTURES 
OF INTEREST 


One of the prize winning windows in the 
window display contest held recently by 
the Bulova Watch Co. The above dis- 
play was made by the Jensen & Jeck Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. (See page 99) 





Photograph showing those who at- 

tended the dinner tendered January 

14 to the Gruen Watch Co.’s sales 

organization by President Benjamin S. 
Katz. (See page 81). 


Below—Employes of the 

Bristol Seamless Ring Co., 

71 Nassau St., New York, 

honor Max Kronstadt, head 

of the firm, at a testimonial 

dinner held jan. 8 at the 

Rainbow Inn. The affair , 

proved a fitting tribute of Unique watch made by Oscar Heyman & 
Cultured pearl weighing about 200 grains, the friendliness and loyalty Bros., 642 Fifth Ave., New York, for 
said to be the largest baroque specimen existing between employer presentation to Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
ever brought to this country. Photo is and employes. (Inset—Max noted pianist, composer and statesman, on 
shown through courtesy of Leys, Christie Kronstadt) his 75th birthday. (See page 101) 


& Co., New York. 
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Bandit Trio Gets $20,000 Loot in 
Boston Jewelry Store Robbery 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 15—Two bandits 
carrying guns recently bound and taped 
a lone salesman at the Carl Skinner 
jewelry store, 283 Dartmouth St., calmly 
emptied jewel trays and show windows, 
and walked out with loot valued at 
$20,000, while a third thug stood guard 
at the door of the store. 

One of the bandits entered the shop 
alone and asked the salesman, Hugh W. 
Fay, to show him some rings. As Mr. 
Fay bent over the diamond table, a second 
bandit walked in, poked a revolver into 
the salesman’s side and pushed him into 
a rear corridor, where he was bound and 
gagged. Then the bandits removed sev- 
eral trays of diamonds from the un- 
locked safe, chose a few rings and pins 
from a show case, and one of the men 
snatched a diamond brooch valued at 
$5,000 from a show window. 

Leaving the store, the bandits stepped 
into a parked automobile. Their com- 
panion, who had patrolled the door, slid 
into the driver’s seat, and the car moved 
without haste into the stream of traffic 
and disappeared. 





Pittsburgh Hotels Corporation 
Granted New Trial in Action 
Involving Loss of Diamonds 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 14—Judge F. P. 
Schoonmaker today granted a new trial 
to the Pittsburgh Hotels Corporation of a 
damage suit in which a Federal court 
jury previously awarded a $41,983.13 
verdict against the corporation as a 
result of a gem theft in the William 
Penn Hotel. 

Judge Schoonmaker stated that he had 
erred in the first trial when he instructed 
the jury that S. J. Freudenheim, of J. 
Freudenheim & Sons, New York, whose 
gems were stolen from a safety deposit 
box in the hotel, was a guest at the 
hotel. Mr. Freudenheim was actually not 
registered at the hotel, and hence the 
hotel was merely a gratuitous bailee for 
the diamonds, he said, in granting the 
new trial. 


Imports of Gems in November 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 13—Imports 
figures just released by the United States 
Department of Commerce reveal that 
while diamond shipments to this country 
for November, 1935, exceeded those sent 
here in the corresponding month of the 
previous year by more than a half million 
dollars, the greatest part of this gain 
was made possible by a phenomenal jump 
in the importation of rough or uncut 
diamonds. Under this classification are 
listed imports of $773,693, which is the 
highest figure in any month for the entire 
year and represents an increase of more 
than $520,000 over November, 1934. 

Diamonds cut, but not set, imported in 
November amounted to $1,249,836, which 
is a slight increase over the same month 
in 1934. Combined, the cut and uncut 
gems shipped to this country in Novem- 
ber of last year totalled $2,023,529. This 
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represents a gain of $565,749, when com- 
pared with November, 1934. 

Belgium, as usual, sent us the major 
portion of both cut and rough jewels, its 
shipments for cut totalling $960,782 and 
for rough, $345,424. The Netherlands 
ranked second as a shipper of cut dia- 
monds, sending here imports valued at 
$270,772. Our second best source for 
rough gems was the United Kingdom, 
which sent us this class of merchandise 
invoiced at $292,399. Glaziers’ diamonds 
sent to this country in the same month 
amounted in value to $274,771. 

In November, 1935, the imports of 
pearls reached $28,592, while in the 
same month rough precious and semi- 
precious stones received here totalled 
$1,583. Cut, but not set, precious and 
semi-precious stones sent to the United 
States in the same month ‘amounted to 
$137,345. Included in other imports were 
imitation gems (except opaque gems), 
$213,202, and opaque gems and imitation 
pearls having a value of $3,440. 





A. L. Wiffin 


Ritzvitte, WasH., Jan. 14—A. L. Wif- 
fin, 68 years old, pioneer Adams County 
jeweler, died here recently after suffer- 
ing from heart trouble. He had lived al- 
most 30 years in Ritzville, where he had 
been prominently identified with the jew- 
elry business, having come originally 
from Chicago, where he had been asso- 
ciated with Benj. Allen & Co., wholesale 
jewelers, for many years. Immediately 
upon coming to this part of the country, 
he established a jewelry business here. 
He had disposed of this store shortly be- 
fore his death, to Grant Hahn, Spokane 
jeweler. 

Besides being elected Mayor of Ritz- 
ville twice, he had been an active coun- 
cilman for many years in this city. 





Cracksmen Open Bronx Jewelry Store 
Safe and Escape with Loot 


A gang of robbers recently cut through 
the walls of two adjacent stores and 
stole nearly $10,000 in jewelry from a 
six-foot safe in the jewelry store of 
Isadore Beerman, at 85 W. Fordham Rd., 
the Bronx. 

Police termed the burglary the largest 
haul in the Bronx in the last five years. 
The loot, which was not insured, in- 
cluded $3,500 in unmounted diamonds, 
a $2,000 six-carat diamond ring belong- 
ing to a customer, $2,000 in watches, 
$150 in cash, and other items. 

According to investigators, the burglars 
“jimmied” the lock of a vacant store 
two doors from the jewelry store and 
replaced the lock, after entering the store, 
to ward off suspicion. Then they cut a 
hole through a wall to a. tailor shop be- 
tween the vacant store and the Beerman 
establishment, and finally tore a 16-inch 
opening through the wall of the jewelry 
store, using clothes in the tailor shop to 
muffle the noise of falling plaster. 

Prying open the safe with a crowbar, 
they seized the jewels and cash, crawled 
back through the apertures they had 
carved and made an unobserved get- 
away. 
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H.1.A. to Hold Annual Convention jp 
Cincinnati April 27-28-29 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 14.—The pro. 
gram of speakers for the third annual 
convention of the Horological Institute of 
America was practically completed Mop. 
day night when the Cincinnati chapter 
which is to be the host, April 27 to 9 
inclusive, decided to invite Jacques 
LeRoy, New York; Harrison F. Ba 
Cleveland; William H. Samelius, dire. 
tor of Elgin Watchmakers College: 
George Wild, director of Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute; J. F. Hellwig, chief of 
staff at the Naval Observatory, and Fred 
G. Gruen, Cincinnati. These men are 
scheduled to speak at different times 
during the three-day meeting in the 
Queen City. Sessions will be held at 
the Hotel Sinton. 

One of the meetings will be conducted 
at the Art Institute, the former Taft 
residence on Pike St., where there is a 
fine collection of period watches. Dr, 
E. Yowell, professor of astronomy at 
the University of Cincinnati, will be 
the speaker at this session. 

Several pertinent subjects will be dis- 
cussed and presented to the resolutions 
committee during the course of the meet- 
ing. One important matter is that of 
securing the best State licensing system 
for watchmakers which will stand the 
test of constitutionality. Another is “con- 
trolled distribution of materials”; a 
third topic is that of “railroad watch 
inspection.” Members of the institute are 
also interested in graduates of watch- 
making schools, some of whom believe 
they should be examined by H.I.A. repre- 
sentatives. 

On the social side there will be a get- 
together party at the Sinton Hotel on 
the opening night of the convention. 
Other features of entertainment will be 
planned and the banquet will be staged 
on the final night of the convention at 
the Sinton Hotel, with Henry von Unruh, 
past president of the Greater Cincinnati 
Retail Jewelers Association, acting as 
toastmaster. 





Max Beerman 


Funeral services were held Jan. 9 for 
Max Beerman, 50, proprietor of a jewelry 
store at 41714 S. Broadway, Yonkers, 
N. Y., who died Jan. 7 of poisoning after 
he accidentally swallowed part of am 
acid solution he kept in the rear of his” 
store for use in his business. Burial was 
in Mount Hope Cemetery, Hastings, N. Y. 

Mr. Beerman ate his lunch in the 
rear of the store and is believed to have — 
used a cup which was not free of potas- 
sium cyanide. His widow, Mabel, and 
his son, Lester, were in the front of the 
store at the time but before they could 
call aid the jeweler collapsed and an 
ambulance surgeon who arrived a few 
minutes later pronounced him dead. 

A native of Russia, Mr. Beerman had — 
lived in the United States since 1905 and 
had been in business in Yonkers for 10 
years. He was a member of the Elks — 
and the Masonic Order. 

Besides his widow and son, Lester, he 
is survived by another son, William, and 
a daughter, Miss Jean Beerman. 
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Chicago Jewelers’ Association Celebrates Birthday 





Sixtieth Anniversary of Organization Observed by 525 Members and Guests 
at Annual Banquet Held in Palmer House, January 23 


Cuicaco, Jan. 24—Founded 60 years 
ago, in 1876, back when Chicago was one- 
tenth its present magnitude, and when 
the nation was celebrating the centennial 
of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association held a 
birthday banquet of special interest last 
night at the Palmer House. 

“Even more than it was 60 years ago,” 
said Howard D. Schaeffer, president, “the 
association today is a splendidly coopera- 
tive tie among the jewelers of this great 
city. Besides its social function, it acts 
constantly for the good of our community 
life, as well as for the very definite 
betterment of our industry.” 

Approximately 525 members and guests 
greeted several guests of honor when they 
were introduced. They included Gustav 
H. Niemeyer, chairman of the banquet 
committee of the Jewelers’ 24 Karat Club 
of New York City, and Sigmund Cohn, 
president of the same organization, and 
William Gibson of Chicago, president of 
the National Association of Credit Jewel- 
ers. 

Wallace Bruce Ansbary talked on “The 
Saving Grace of Humor,” as the prin- 
cipal speaker in the absence of Gov. 
Henry Horner of Illinois, who could not 
attend because of illness. Nathaniel 
Leverone was toastmaster, the same capa- 
city in which he served at the Chicago 
Jewelers’ Association banquet last year. 

Louis G. Buss, chairman of the banquet 
committee, directed a program of speak- 
ing after the dinner. Albert Ellbogen, 
“Gus” Weinfeld, Frederick M. Gottlieb, 
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Members and quests who attended the 60th Anniversary 


H. Paul Juergens and Mr. Schaeffer were 
members of the committee. 

A fast-moving and artistic stage show 
was another after-dinner feature. A pen- 


most enjoyable entertainments in the his- 
tory of the annual dinners was presented. 
A 12-piece orchestra played during the 
dinner and accompanied the program of 





The banquet souvenier was a fine pen and pencil set 


and-pencil set was presented to each 
diner as a souvenir. 

Gold-spangled numbers large enough 
to be read from every part of the ban- 
quet room were mounted on a silk drape 
behind the stage, calling attention to the 
60th anniversary which was being cele- 
brated that night. The monogram of 
the Chicago Jewelers’ Association, “CJA,” 
was carried out in insignia about six feet 
high, between the numerals, 1876 and 
1936. 

It was from this stage that one of the 
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specialty acts which followed the ad- 
dresses. 


N. A.C. J. Will Hold Convention in 
Chicago, Sept. 7 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23—The 1936 conven- 
tion of the National Association of Credit 
Jewelers will be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, in this city on Sept 7. 

The decision to bring the convention 
here again was made at a meeting of 
the directors held today. 





Banquet of the Chicago Jewelers’ Association 





Columbus, O., Watchmakers Guild 
Reelects Officers and Directors 


CoLumBus, On10, Jan. 13—At the first 
annual meeting of the Columbus Watch- 
makers’ Guild, all officers and directors 
of the organization were reelected to 
serve for another year. The organiza- 
tion was founded last year. 

The meeting was held Jan. 7 at the 
Southern Hotel in this city and those re- 
elected include Leland M. Swain, presi- 
dent; R. W. Rhodes, vice-president, and 
Leslie Heimberger, secretary and treas- 
urer. Members of the board of directors 
are A. W. McCabe, Lawrence Riston, 
Otto Poppendick, E. J. Ebersole, F. B. 
Zimmerman and J. W. Finley. 





Two Negroes Sent to Jail for 
Pittsburgh Robbery 


PiTTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 14. — Three 
Negroes pleaded guilty to larceny today 
and two of them drew sentences in the 
Western Penitentiary of four and one- 
half to nine years from Judge Thomas 
M. Marshall, in connection with the 
robbery of Max Unger’s jewelry store, 
Liberty Ave. and William Penn Way, 
on Dec. 28. They are Samuel Hays and 
John McKinley. ~Lucile Lewis, the other 
member, was placed on probation for 
a year and a half. The theft involved 
a tray of diamonds valued at about 
$2,000, two of which were recovered. 

Mr. Unger told police a man and 
woman entered the store and asked Miss 
Katherine Salmon, ,a clerk, to show them 
some rings. When they were shown a 
tray of rings the man suggested they 
look at watches. As Miss Salmon took 
them to the watch counter, the bandit 
entered and snatched the diamond tray. 

Police held the man and woman in the 
store, at the time, for questioning. They 
denied they knew the robber, but sub- 
sequently McKinley was arrested in a 
Hill district rooming house, where two 
of the rings were recovered. 





Maryland Horological Guild 
Organized 


BALTimore, Mp., Jan. 2i—At a meeting 
held recently in an office at the Mount 
Royal station of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, the Maryland Horological Guild 
was organized with nearly 100 horologists 
in attendance. The business session was 
preceded by a banquet which was staged 
at 134 W. Mount Royal Ave., in this city. 

A few minutes after the gathering went 
into a business session in the office of 
W. C. Donnelly, chief of the time service 
department: of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, a motion was adopted approv- 
ing the organization. Mr. Donnelly 
briefly stated that the aims and purposes 
of the new group were to promote good 
fellowship among the State’s watch and 
clockmakers; to provide a library for 
their trade; to promote discussion of their 
problems; to gather for lectures by lead- 
ing members of the craft and to educate 
the public to the fact that a good watch 
needs expert care and attention. “There 
is not a piece of machinery in the world 





that does more work than a watch,” con- 
cluded Mr. Donnelly. 

Ralph E. Gould, chief of the time serv- 
ice at the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, D. C., described to the members 
of the new organization a clock which 
has recently been installed at the Bureau 
of Standards, which will probably regu- 
late the nation’s time for the next century. 
He said it is accurate to a thousandth of 
a second. Another speaker was M. W. 
Jones, assistant editor of the B. & O. 
Magazine. 

At a meeting held tonight W. C. Don- 
nelly was elected president of the group. 
Other officers chosen are L. A. Staib and 
W. C. Kruse, vice-presidents, and W. D. 
Porter, secretary-treasurer. C. H. Moore- 
field and D. K. Robinson were made trus- 
tees. An advisory board was also chosen, 
the following being named members, 
Henry Slawinski, E. A. Corrigan, A. J. 
Tschantre, W. J. Hohmann and §. A. 
Wilson. 





Who Repaired This Watch? 


A watch may prove the only means of 
identifying a man who on Dec. 15 
was struck and killed by a hit-and-run 
automobile driver on a highway hear 
Frederick, Md. The watch was found on 
the man’s person, and Sergt. David R. 
Petersen of the Maryland State Police 
at Frederick, Md., has asked jewelers 
to examine their sales files and repair 
records for a possible tally with numbers 
on the watch. 

The timepiece is a 15-jeweled Wal- 
tham, nickel cased; movement number, 
12793005, and case number, 121807. The 
following repair numbers appear inside 
the case: R826, R1233, R730, and 
B41099(X. Any jeweler recognizing 
these marks should communicate direct 
with Sergt. Petersen or notify Tue 
JEWEIERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE. 





November Imports and Exports of 
Jewelry and Silverware 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Jan. 13—Prelimi- 
nary figures just completed by the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Trade Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce list the imports 
and exports of jewelry and silverware 
during November, 1935. Shipments of 
gold and platinum jewelry during that 
month had a value of $2,454, with France 
ranking as our best source of supply. 
That country’s imports of this class of 
jewelry to the United States amounted to 
$1,919. In the same month we received 
cheap jewelry invoiced at $11,750, with 
France again qualifying as the ranking 
shipper by sending here $2,856 of the 
total amount. 

Silverplated hollowware and flatware 
sent here in November of last year 
reached in value $66,438, while all other 
silverplated articles, except cutlery, im- 
ported was worth $7,676. 

Our exports of fine jewelry in Novem- 
ber are invoiced at $1,429, but all other 
jewelry shipped from the United States 
in the same month had a total value of 
$149,473. Sterling silver shipped out of 
the country was worth $4,126, silver- 
plated ware, $15,548, and all other arti- 
cles, including gold and pewter, $4,983. 
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A.G.S. and G.I.A. Issue Revised 
Rules for 1936 


The Gemological Institute of America 
and the American Gem Society haye 
jointly issued revised rules for 1936 coy. 
ering membership classification and titles, 
The rules were revised as the result of g 
poll taken among the A. G. S. Guilds ang 
the Board of Governors of the G. I, A, 
The revised rules follow: 

AssociaATE Mempser, A. G. S. (Not a 
title usable in advertising—a membership 
classification.) A subscriber to Gems @ 
Gemology who, after subscribing is ap. 
proved by National and Regional Cer. 
tification Boards eligible for selection as 
a member of a Regional Guild of the 
A. G. S. 

GRADUATE Memser, A. G. S. (Not a 
title usable in advertising—a membership 
classification.) A person successfully 
passing the examination at completion of 
A. G. §S. course on gems, metals and 
jewelry and who has been approved by 
A. G. S. Certification Boards. Yearly 
requirement: Payment of A. G. S. annual 
dues, which includes Gems & Gemology. 

REGISTERED JEWELER, A. G. S. (A title.) 
Limited to retail jewelers or their em- 
ployees who (1) become Graduate Mem- 
bers and whose firm is approved by Cer- 
tification Board; (2) complete the A. 
G. S. courses on display, merchandising 
and salesmanship, or their equivalent in 
commercial accomplishment; (3) pass 
special examinations on diamond grading 
and on nomenclature of gems and metals; 
and (4) possess two years’ practical ex- 
perience in buying or selling gems and 
precious metals. Yearly requirements: 
Answering of a questionnaire on those 
educational articles in Gems & Gemology 
especially prepared to keep registered 
jewelers up to date. Yearly approval of 
Certification Boards. Payment of A. G. 
S. annual dues and nominal registration 
fee, which includes registration cards and 
a window sign issued yearly. 

Junior Gemotocist (Replacing the 
now obsolete title Qualifying Certified 
Gemologist.) An A. G. S. Graduate 
Member who has also passed examination 
at completion of G. I. A. Course No. 1. 

CERTIFIED GEMOLOGIST. (A title.) A 
person who, after approval by A. G. §S. 
Regional and National Certification 
Boards, has passed the certified gemolo- 
gist examinations prescribed by the 
G. I. A. Examination Boards whose record 
has been approved by the G. I. A. Exam- 
ination Boards and Board of Governors. 

PRACTICING CERTIFIED GEMOLOGISTS. 
Certified Gemologists in retail trade who 
have also met A. G. S. Registered Jeweler 
educational requirements (2), (3) and 
(4). Yearly requirements: Yearly ap- 
proval of the A. G. S. Certification 
Boards and Board of Governors, and 
annual questionnaire on those articles in 
Gems & Gemology which are prepared to 
keep Certified Gemologists up to date as 
well as those similarly prepared for 
Registered Jewelers. Payment of A. G. S. 
dues and nominal registration fee cover- 
ing both Registered Jewelers and Certi- 
fied Gemologist classifications, which 
includes registration cards and _ signs 
issued yearly. 
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Jewelers May Participate in 
Rhode Island Tercentenary 


ProvipENCE, R. I., Jan. 20—A committee 
has been appointed by the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ and _ Silver- 
smiths’ Association for the purpose of 
ascertaining what part the organization 
and the jewelry industry as a whole can 
take in the Rhode Island Tercentenary, 
peing held during the entire year. The 
Tercentenary Commission of Providence 
has announced its decision to purchase, 
so far as possible, all novelties, badges, 
souvenirs and other products used in 
connection with the celebration, from 
Rhode Island manufacturers. 

The committee is composed of Benja- 
min Brier, Brier Mfg. Co.; Walter E. 
Ensign, Williams & Anderson; William 
G. Lind, T. W. Lind Co.; Joseph H. 
Lancor, Lancor Mfg. Co.; Albert I. Rus- 
sell, Irons & Russell Co.; Archibald Sil- 
verman, Silverman Bros.; George A. 
Ingleby, The Hadley Co.; Clarence M. 
Dunbar, Cook, Dunbar, Smith Co.; Adolf 
Meller, Adolf Meller Co.; and Vincent 
Sorrentino, Uncas Mfg. Co. 





Washington Heights. Retail Jewelers 
Organize 


Retail jewelers in the Washington 
Heights section of New York have or- 
ganized and at a recent meeting chose 
temporary officers and drafted a program 
of procedure. The organization will be 
known as the Washington Heights Retail 
Jewelers’ Association and will meet on 
Thursday nights, every two weeks, at 
3682 Broadway. 

The temporary officers are Alex Siegel, 
president; Henry Fishel, vice-president; 
Samuel Becker, treasurer, and Bennett 
Schlessel, secretary. Abram Antoville 
and Mr. Becker are the only members so 
far selected on the board of directors. 

The organization was started through 
the efforts of temporary-President Siegel, 
who stated that among its purposes will 
be the promoting of a more friendly 
spirit among retail jewelers in the Wash- 
ington Heights section, the correction of 
trade evils and the elimination of fly-by- 
night jewelers and other forms of unfair 
competition. The membership of the 
association will be drawn from among 
retail jewelers in the section starting at 
135th St., and extending north to 207th 
St., and from St. Nicholas Ave., west to 
the Hudson River. 





Platinum Market 


Platinum prices, as of Jan. 22, 1936, were 
enlly quoted as: 


icsscenes ceeithicndorntsawin dene Wl $37.00 
Containing 5% Iridium.............+++ 38.0 
Containing 10% Iridium..............+ 39.00 
ET fins RGus edebas ikencwuaennen i 
PE ouiercebeccctendeeeeains 24.00-25.00 
Prices of Silver Bars 
gS. 
Government New 
London Assay Sell- York 
Date Official ing Price Official 
aa 22% 52 49% 
an. 9 1.2.2: 20% 52 49% 
5 eee 19% seer 48% 
5 eee 44% 
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KEEP YOUR G-S OUTFIT 


Assortments of New Shapes 
with Index Cards 


No. 42—42 shapes issued August, 1933................. $3.00 
No. 76—85 shapes issued July, 1934 00... 5.25 
No. 23—23 shapes issued May, 1935......-0cccccc= 2.25 
No. 760—76 shapes issued October, 1935. .............. 4.75 


No. 226-226 new shapes with cabinet.................... 17.00 


Customers whose G-S Fit-Kwik Outfits are over- 
crowded can obtain a special 4-drawer steel cabinet as 
illustrated, having over 400 compartments to hold sur- 
plus stock or new numbers of G-S Fancy Crystals added 
since 1931. 

Cabinet illustrated is furnished for G-S Combina- 
tion Machines. For 12-drawer cabinet special 4-drawer 
section is supplied. 


ASSORTMENT FOR BAGUETTES 


G-S Flexo Baguette Crystals are 
made of such a thickness to fit 
flush into the groove of a bezel or 
case, so that the edges do not pro- 
trude, resulting in a neater ap- 
pearance. G-S Baguette Crys- 
tals, being flexible, eliminate 
all waste and loss. Every crystal 

is used profitably. 


G-S ASSORTMENT No. 144 
Price $9.00 


Consists of 72 baguette numbers, 2 
Crystals of each, totaling 1 gross. 


Cabinet, G-S Visible Index Catalog and 
G-S Millimeter Gauge are furnished 
Free with Each Baguette Assortment. 


GERMANOW-SIMON MACHINE CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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NEW 
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CATALOG 








No. 4 Cabinet 
without crystals $3.00 


Size of Cabinet 11” x 11” x 3” 


This, small convenient G-S Cabinet has 150 adjustable 
compartments with visible index cards. Cabinet furnished 
Free for Baguettes or 1 gross order of New Shapes. 








GUARANTEED 
FINDINGS 


LEAP YEAR & WE PROPOSE 


To wed every bachelor 
prospect to good old ®) 
BRAND Products by the 
QUALITY of our merchan- 
dise, the PROMPTNESS of 
our service — the PRO- 
GRESSIVENESS of our or- 
ganization and the benefit 
of sixty years experience. 


ROO 


100% Value Noble Hercules Findings 














rr. NOBLE &@& CO. | 


- Attleboro - New York 








THE BEST YEAR 
SINCE 1929— 


Business in 1935 was in general bet- 
ter for the jewelry manufacturer. 
Many a jeweler has poured these 
sweet words to our ears, “the best 
year since 1929.” 


We take pride that in a small way, we 
are a part of this industry. Our fine 
gold, pure platinum, and 10% iridium plat- 
inum have gone into the making of fine 
‘jewelry articles, and our refining of filings, 
sweepings, and scrap metals has helped 
to bolster the prosperity of the 
jeweler. J, 











“WHEN DISSATISFIED TRY US" 
Checks sent promptly 


LAMBROS & MERKT 
15 John St. New York, N. Y. 




















Pittsburgh Jewelry Store Thieves Sent 
to Prison—Two Others Paroled 


PirrsBurGH, Pa., Jan. 20—Two of the 
young bandits who robbed the Sable 
Jewelry Co. on Dec. 20 were sentenced 
to from five to 10 years in the peniten- 
tiary today while two others were pa- 
roled for three years. 

Louis Bernstein and Morris Wametick 
were the ones sentenced after pleading 
guilty when arraigned in Criminal Court 
before Judge W. Heber Dithrich. Harry 
Rosenfield, who admitted buying a por- 
tion of the loot, and William Aronovitz, 
who drove the youths to Cleveland after 
the robbery, were paroled. Diamonds 
worth $7,000 were recovered. The total 
value of the stolen loot.is now estimated 
at $14,000. 


Metropolitan Retail Jewelers Associ- 
ation Holds Dinner-Dance 


A driving snowstorm, which crippled 
traffic in the east for many hours, had 
little or no effect on the attendance 
at the 15th annual dinner-dance of the 
Metropolitan Retail Jewelers’ Association 
held Sunday night, Jan. 19. The affair 
was staged in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel New Yorker and was attended by 
300 members and guests, who after par- 
taking of an excellent meal listened to 
several short and interesting speeches 
and then enjoyed dancing until an early 
morning hour. 

Due to late arrivals, the doors of the 
banquet room were not opened until after 
8.30 p. m., but within a few minutes prac- 
tically all the tables were occupied and 
the night’s activities began. Each lady 
attending the banquet was presented with 
a bottle of perfume and the men a bev- 
erage shaker as souvenirs of the occasion. 

Henry Astor, as chairmah of the ar- 
rangement committee, made several pre- 
liminary announcements before introduc- 
ing Harry J. Bromley as toastmaster. H. 
Goldschmidt, president of the organiza- 
tion, was presented and in a brief ad- 
dress welcomed the members and guests, 
and at the same time stressed the im- 
portance of organization among retail 
jewelers. ; 

Another speaker was E. M. Baringer, 
Gloversville, N. Y., president of the New 
York State Retail Jewelers’ Association. 
In his address he emphasized the impor- 
tant part cooperation plays in not only 
business but also in association work. 
He remarked that only by cooperation 
can any organization succeed. 

The various forms of unfair competi- 
uon retail jewelers must meet were out- 
lined by Phineas Peters, chairman of the 
Executive Board of Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociations of New York. He maintained 
that if the “side street’ retailer is to sur- 
vive, something must be done to combat 
or eliminate this competition. 

The concluding speaker of the night 
was A. Rudnich, representing the Asso- 
ciated Licensed Dealers’ Association, in 
the absence of Francis X. Mancuso, for- 
mer judge of General Sessions Court. He 
invited representative groups in the trade 
to confer with his organization in an 
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effort to secure proper legislation fo, 
the industry. 

After the toastmaster had introduced 
several of the guests present, the remain. 
der of the evening was spent in dancing, 





Henry F. Juergens 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 15—The funeral 
of Henry F. Juergens, head of the Juer. . 
gens Jewelry Co., manufacturer, 159 
Chestnut St., was held yesterday. Burial 
was made in New York. 

Mr. Juergens died Saturday, Jan. 11, 
at his home, 1684 Broad St., Edgewood, 
where he had resided for the past 15 
years. He had been in failing health for 
a considerable period. 

Born in Schakopee, Minn., Dec. 25, 
1864, he attended the district schools of 
that section and, as a young man, went 
to New York City and in 1893 began 
manufacturing jewelry. In 1917 he es- 
tablished a manufacturing jewelry -plant 
in Mexico City, which was the first 
manufacturing jewelry plant in that 
country. He continued his New York 
plant until 1920, when he removed it to 
this city. 

He is survived by his widow, three 
sisters and a nephew. 





Additional Subscribers to United 
Hospital Campaign Fund 


Melville Untermeyer, New .- York, 
chairman of the Jewelry Division of the 
United Hospital Campaign Committee, 
announces that additional subscriptions 
have been received to the fund since the 
publication of the last list of subscribers 
in these columns in January. Anyone 
still desirous of contributing to this fund 
may do so by forwarding checks to Gates 
W. McGarrah, treasurer, 14 Wall St. 

The new subscriptions received are as 
follows: $200—Paul E. Flato, Inc.; $100 
—General Time Instruments, Inc.; $75— 
Walter Eitelbach & Co. (additional) ; 
$50—Aisenstein-Woronock & Sons, Inc., 
Baumgold Bros., Inc., Goldsmith Bros., 
Smelting & Refining Co., and Jacob Mehr- 
lust; $25—Bayer, Pretzfelder & Mills, 
Inc., Henry H. Harteveldt Co., Samuel J. 
Hunter, Walter Lampl, Inc., Charles 
Marx, Inc., Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Oppen- 
heim, Edward L. Stern, Jacques Kreisler 
Sales Corp., Birnbaum-Pressel Co., Inc., 
and Katz & Ogush, Inc.; $15—Benrus 
Watch Co., Bernstein & Roskin and Henry 
E. Oppenheimer & Co.; $10—Edward 
Anshen, Lambert Bros., Harry Lissauer, 
Jacques Mandelbaum, Inc., Marsh & 
Kaye, Silbermann, Kohn & Wallenstein, 
Inc., and Yeblon & Co.; $5—Bennett 
Bros., Elbaum Freres, Inc., Morris Mala- 
wista, Jerome Richheimer and O. J. 
Somers Co. 





At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Jewelers Board of Trade, a memo- 
rial resolution was unanimously approved 
on the death of Edwin H. Cummings, 
who was president and director of the 
Board at the time of his death last No- 
vember. By vote of the directors, Alfred 
K. Potter, first vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, was clothed with the authority of 
president and is now acting president. 
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NEW YORK: 


Jewelry News of the Metropolitan District 


The business of the Advanced Ring 
Mfrs. has been moved from 7 W. 45th 
St. to 145 W. 45th St. 

The Philco Watch Co., formerly of 105 
Fulton St., has taken a large suite of 
offices at 48 W. 48th St. . 

The Liberty Watch Case Co., Inc., has 
moved from 17 E. 22nd St. to larger 
quarters in 205 W. 19th St. 

Joseph Duffy has leased space in 47 
Maiden Lane for the manufacture and 
sale of jewelry and optical goods. 

The Paul Vallette Watch Co., 20 W. 
47th St., has moved into larger quarters 
in the same building, where they have 
installed new fixtures. 

Harold Tritt has opened an office in 
Room 1000-A at 607 Fifth Ave., where 
he will handle pearls and precious stones, 
specializing in black pearls. 

The business of K. Mikimoto will be 
moved about Feb. 15 from 551 Fifth Ave. 
to mew quarters in the International 
Building, at 630 Fifth Ave. 

Goldblatt & Polsky, manufacturers and 
designers of diamond jewelry, 74 W. 46th 
St. announce that the firm name has 
been changed to Josef & Co. 


Klass & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
formerly located at 49 Maiden Lane, 
have moved their plant and office to 
Room 403 at 105 Fulton St. 


The Dab Jewelry Co., manufacturer of 
watch cases, formerly located at 105 Ful- 
ton St., has moved to larger quarters at 
48 W. 48th St. 


On Jan. 18, A. Shapiro & Son, manufac- 
tuters of watches and jewelry moved 
from 10 W. 47th St. to. 37 W. 47th St. 
where they will maintain their factory, 
showroom and office in one unit. 


The Bronx Retail Jewelers’ Association 
has completed plans for its 20th annual 
banquet and ball to be held Sunday night, 
Feb. 16, at the Hotel Astor. There will 
be speakers, entertainment and dancing. 


John M. Tonry is now representing the 
W. & ‘H. Jewelry Co., manufacturer of 
silverware and novelties, Providence, 
R. I. Mr. Tonry, who has offices at 9 
Maiden Lane, will cover the eastern ter- 
ritory. 

The De Witt Jewelry Shop, Inc., 181 
Broadway, Bayonne, N. J., has recently 
been incorporated under the name of 
Dubow’s, Inc. Philip Dubow is president 
and Morris Dubow, manager and secre- 
tary of the concern. 


Nat R. Hirschhorn is now associated 
with the Schein & Engel Co., importer of 
Swiss watches, 170 Broadway, according 
to an announcement made last month. Mr. 
Hirschhorn will cover the Northwest and 
Middle-West territory. 


James J. Doll, representing Baskin 
Bros., Inc., manufacturer of rings and 
mountings, 38 W. 48th St., is making his 
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Spring sales trip through the entire South, 
from Virginia to Texas. It will take 
Mr. Doll 17 weeks to cover his itinerary. 


The Edwards Jewelry Shoppe, formerly 
located at 22-04 31st St., Astoria, L. I., 
has been removed to a modern equipped 
store at 22-55 31st St., Long Island City. 
A jewelry and watch repair department 
has also been installed on the premises. 


A two and a half months’ practical 
training course in window display has 
been started at the New York School of 
Display, Rockefeller Center. The course 
began Jan. 13 and classes meet at 7.30 
o’clock every Monday and Thursday 
nights. 

Jack Sloves, president of Phillip Sloves 
& Sons, wholesale watch and material 
dealers, 35 Maiden Lane, since the death 
of his father last September, has returned 
to this city after a month’s visit to Miami 
Beach, Fla. He was accompanied by 
his son, Herbert. 


The Maiden Lane Outing Club will 
hold its annual winter frolic Thursday 
night, Feb. 27, at the Mecca Temple 
Casino, 133 W. 55th St., according to 
an announcement made last month by 
Ross Donaldson, president. The commit- 
tee is still working on a program of 
entertainment. 

The gold medal of the Legion of 
Honor of Roumania was recently be- 
stowed by King Carol on Henri Van 
Dam, president of Eduard Van Dam, 
Inc., diamond cutters, 475 Fifth Ave., 
for his efforts in establishing an organi- 
zation for international business relations 
between Belgium and Roumania. 


William J. Cochran of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., a veteran employe of J. B. Bowden 
& Co., manufacturing jewelers, 15 
Maiden Lane, died at his home Jan. 21, 
aged 66, and was buried at Bloomfield, 
N. J., Jan. 24. Two daughters, Mrs. 
Carl Sprague of Glen Ridge and Mrs. 
Marion Tourelle of Verona, N. J., and 
a sister, Mrs. William Blythe of Glen 
Ridge. survive. 


The firm of A. D. Leveridge, diamond 
importers, has removed from _ the 
premises it occupied for more than 10 
years to new and completely equipped 
offices in the McCutcheon Building, at 
607 Fifth Ave. The new quarters are 
considerably larger than the former ones, 
have several six-foot windows of 
unobstructed north light, and are safe- 
guarded by a modern means of protection. 


The annual dinner and election of offi- 
cers of the Jewelry Designers Guild was 
held at the Hotel Knickerbocker Jan. 9. 
C. Williams was unanimously re-elected 
president; Harry Mainardy, vice-presi- 
dent; H. R. Hanshaw re-elected treasurer, 
and A. D’Alessandro, secretary. After 
the election of officers the members en- 
joyed a dinner. The general opinion of 

(Please turn to page 92) 
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SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
E. MATHEY-TISSOT & CO. 
NORMIS 
CHRONOMETER CYMA 


WATCHES CLOCKS 


NORMAN M. MORRIS 
INCORPORATED 


608 FIFTH AVE. 


CHINESE GEMS Co} 


JADE i 
and other Semi- 
Precious Stones for 
Compacts, Bags, 
Picture Frames and Boxes. 
Stone Ornaments for Lamps 


20 West 47th St., New York 
IMPORTER — WHOLESALER 
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NEW YORK 




















LAPEL WATCHES * 7:23 
48 WEST 48TH ST. 


NEW. ev tos 








142 Fulton St., New York 


EXPERT REPAIRS 


SILVERWASRBBE 


Greatest Care Given to Heirlooms 
No job too small or too much trouble 


CURRIER & ROBY 27,=. 22s 


Diamonds, Pearls, Precious, 
Synthetic & Imitation Stones 


S. NATHAN & CO., Ine. 
71-73 Nassau Street, New York 


Jobbing Stones and 
Werk la pep Aes pen and Lavetary 


Same Day Service GUARANTEED 


DIAL REFINISHING 


All jobs leave our shop same day received 


U. $. Wateh Dial Mig. Carp. Saw Youn 


Silver repairing and refinishing. 
Vanity, Cigarette Cases and Bag 
Frames our specialty. 


Established over twenty-five years. 


CHARLES GRABHORN ‘ ‘wewYoen"” 
ari REFINISHING 


WATCH AND CLOCK 


HIGH GRADE EUROPEAN METHOD 
24 Hour Service 


Write for Price List 


ROYAL DIAL & REFINISHING CO. 
116 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 






































LOUIS 
KOPPEL 


Manufacturer of Gold and 
Platinum Ring Mountings to 
Wholesalers 


126 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 











Watcu Mareriats for all 
American & Swiss Watches 
Sole Distributors for ABRA Material 
Fine Watch Repairing for the Trade 
INTERSTATE WATCH 
80 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 
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JACK J. FELSENFELD 











farker —<. 


Micro-Synchronized Balance—Timed by 
Western Union-Naval Observatory Time 


| PARKER WATCH CO-580 FIFTH AVE-N.Y. 











EB will convert yeur old move- 
ments into stylish watches! 


Repair them, put them in new cases and dials 
at the lowest possible prices. Any kind of s 
watch case " 


Be ee 2S She Sf Ha wattine ot 
prices. 


NU-ERA WATCH CASE CO. '%,c*!s- 











TA HUA CORPORATION 


Best Values Largest 


CHINESE JADE 


» Lapis. 


{ssortment 


Turquoise, Carnelian 


Amethyst 


Suppliers to the Jewelry 


Ir rile 


s for Cempacts, Smokers’ 


Accessories, Bags 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
48 West 48th St. New York 








Gold and Platinum Solders 
“Clinton Alloys” 
For White, Green, Yellow Gold 
Refiners of Precious Metals 
CLINTON REFINING CO., Inc. 








91 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 








New York Notes 
(From page 91) 
the designers for the New Year is very 
optimistic. Several speeches were made. 


The January meeting of the Jewelers 
24-Karat Club of New York City was 


held at the club rooms, 608 Fifth Ave., | 


on Wednesday, Jan. 15, at 3 P.M. It 
was a short meeting and aside from the 
acceptances of the applications of three 
new members and the recording of the 
resignation of two others, there was little 
work of special importance. Gustav N. 
Niemeyer, chairman of the banquet com- 
mittee, reported on the arrangements for 


the dinner, which was held on the 
evening of Jan. 18 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Emil Rilk, for many years manager 
and buyer of the diamond department of 
Albert Lorsch & Co., is now associated 
with J. Freudenheim & Sons, importers 
and cutters of diamonds, 48 W. 48th St. 
In his new connection Mr. Rilk will visit 
the trade in New York, Providence and 
throughout the west. Mr. Rilk has been 
associated with the diamond business for 
40 years and is well known throughout 
the country. He started traveling abroad 
for the Lorsch concern in 1918 and esti- 
mates that he made 75 trips to the Euro- 
pean diamond markets. 


Louis H. Geier will be in charge of 
the Chicago office of the Wilberg Jewelry 
Corp., manufacturer and designer of 
jewelry, 71 Nassau St., which the concern 
has opened in the Hayward Building, 5 
S. Wabash Ave. Mr. Geier will repre- 
sent the concern in Chicago and adjoin- 
ing territories. It was also announced 
that Morton A. Arbus will represent the 
Wilberg concern in the South, Southwest, 
Middle-West and Pacific Coast territories. 
According to another announcement, Her- 
man Berg, former official and _ repre- 
sentative on the road for the company, 
has severed his relations with the firm 
as of Jan. 1. 

Many topics of keen interest to mem- 
bers were discussed at a meeting of the 
Brooklyn Retail Jewelers Association, 
held Jan. 9, in the Johnston Building, 8 
Nevins St. Competition from department 
stores, drug stores and other outside 
sources, was discussed by the jewelers, 
who maintained they should be protected 
either by legislation or other means. The 
tax situation was also discussed, the 
retailers claiming that by bringing them 
under the manufacturers’ clause they are 
being oppressed. The members also lis- 
tened to a brief report on the banquet 
which the organization will hold Sunday 
night, March 1, at the Hotel Bossert, in 
Brooklyn. 

John J. McGeary has retired from the 
firm of Geary & See, jewelers, 580 Fifth 
Ave., and in the future the business will 
be continued at the same address under 
the name of Walter E. See. Mr. McGeary 
entered the jewelry business 60 years 
ago when he took a position with A. 
Frankfield. He remained there until the 
firm of Theodore A. Kohn & Son was 
organized, when he became affiliated with 
the latter. His connection with the Kohn 
concern was continuous until they aban- 

(Please turn to page 93) 
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STAR SAPPHIRES | 


Gems of Fascination 





LOUIS N. MARX *x. oh Ate. 




















DIAMOND 


SCHICKSNAPS$ 
GOLD 


CULTURED 
PEARLS 


~ 
HARRY C¢. SCHICK, INC - NEWARK,N. J. 


WE PAY 


80.68 per Dwt for 10 KARAT Cold 
95 « “ “ 14 “ “ 


1.22 “ “ a bE} “ ve 
1.48 “ ““ 6 22 “ “ 


Weight and Karat Test Guaranteed 
STERLING SILVER, Market Price. 


GOLD FILLED SCRAP 


Your lot accurately valued, reported, 
and held for your O. K. 


SLOVES & KRAMER, INC. 


ASSAYERS @ REFINERS 


149 Canal St. NEW YORK 





























MONOGRAM 
MARCASITE BROOCHES 


IN STERLING SILVER 





Hand made genuine French Marcasite 
Brooches in various designs and in com- 
binations with Agate, Carnelian & Jade. 


Arrangements made for sample orders 


JEWELRY CREATIONS, INC. 











Manufacturers 
117 W. 48th St. New York 
The 
Sire TRADE MARK 
or 
QUALITY 
FINDINGS 
Your Wholesale Dealer has them 
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CASES 

10% L. Ulinois Cases @ $4 
a dozen. 

642 and 6% L. Illinois Cases 
@ $3 a dozen. 

Cases in all sizes and makes 
at special prices. 

For information write to 


M. WOLF 
132 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

















Traveling and Boudoir Clocks 
Also complete Leather Case Service 


Specializing 


110 West 40th St. oe New York 





TRADE WATCH REPAIRING 
All W ork Guaranteed One Year. 


Write for Price List 
GEDDES & CRAMER 
1113 Chrisler Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Service That Satisfies 














REVOLV.IT SLIDE-IT 
NOVELTY WATCHES 
in combination with 
Lipsticks - Lighters - Clips - Pencils 


J. LIPSCHUTZ 


48 W. 48th St. New York 








PLATING 


Equal to New 
Clocks Gold Plated 


RHODIUM, CHROMIUM—GOLD—SILVER, NICKEL 
STANDARD For Over FIFTEEN YEARS 


JOSEPH RUBIN ELECTRO 
PLATING CORP. 


106-8 FULTON STREET New York 





Silverware Repaired and Refinished | 





New York Notes 
(From page 92) 


doned their store on Fifth Ave. near 
32ad St. in 1932. Since that time he 
had been associated with Walter E. See 
under the title of McGeary & See. Mr. 
McGeary is 76 years old and is now 
enjoying excellent health at his home 
in Merrick, L. I. 


The Long Island City Retail Jewelers’ 
Association will hold its second annual 
banquet and dance Sunday night, Feb. 2, 
at the Hotel McAlpin. 
honor will include Phineas Peters, presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion; George Korsunsky, president, Bronx 
Retail Jewelers’ Association; H. Gold- 
schmidt, president, Metropolitan Retail 
Jewelers’ Association; Sydney Berman, 
president, New York Jewelers’ Benevo- 
lent Association; Charles T. Evans, sec- 
retary, A.N.R.J.A.; Samuel Feldman, 
past president, New York State Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, and William Wag- 
ner. At a recent meeting the following 
officers were elected, Benjamin H. 
Schwartz, president; Edward F. Wagner, 
vice-president; Samuel Shapiro, treas- 
urer, and Norman C. Hein, secretary. 


A fashion show and jewel parade, ar- 
ranged as a special feature of the an- 
nual Adventure Society dinner, will take 
place in the grand ballroom of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Wednesday night, Feb. 19. 
The diamonds and other jewels which 
will be modeled by society mannequins in 
this parade are on display by courtesy of 
Trabert & Hoeffer, Inc., 55th St. and Park 
Ave. Another special feature of the din- 
ner will be an advance showing of GB’S 
production, “Rhodes, the Empire Builder,” 
starring Walter Huston, which will have 
its regular opening at the Roxy on Feb. 
21. The jewel parade, as well as the ad- 


The guests of | 














DIAMOND WATCH $24.95 





719/20 7% L—i4 K—i7 J—20 DIAMONDS 


Exact Size Shown 


LOUIS WATCH CO.., Inc. 


116 Nassau Street, New York 
Factory: Bienne, Switzerland 
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Antique English Silurr 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Victorian Silver and Plate 


If there is anything in our line 
that you need at any time we will 
be pleased to send a selection on 
approval—without obligation. 


“We sell to the Trade only” 


MICHAEL FEINBERG, Inc. 
15 West 47th St. New York 











_—— 
Send us your Old Stock of Unsalable Watches 





We will Rebuild them .. . Repair them and fit 

them into Modern, Latest Design Cases. Natural 

Gold Color, Stainless Steel or Chrome with at- 

tractive Dials to match, as Low as $2.25 Complete. 
Years in the Trade 


1. KUNNEL 
2 WEST 47th STREET 


ditional exhibit of the famous 25-carat 
“Star of Kimberley’ diamond, takes on 
a special significance in view of the fact 
the picture is based on the life of Cecil 
Rhodes. 


Temporary officers selected at the 
organization meeting of the ladies’ aux- 
iliary of the New York Jewelers Benevo- 
lent Association last December, were 
elected to serve for one year at a session 
held Tuesday night, Jan. 7, in Proctor’s 
lodge rooms, 148 E. 58th St. These off- 
cers are Mrs. Arthur Bergman, chair- 
lady; Mrs. Sydney Berman, vice chair- 
lady; Mrs. Milton W. Stern, secretary, 
and Mrs. Joseph Goldman, treasurer; 
Mrs. J. Leonard Levere, financial secre- 
tary, and Mrs. A. Osman, sergeant-at- 
arms. Mrs. Harry Friedman was chosen 
chairlady of the membership committee; 
Mrs. A. Antoville, chairlady of the pub- 
licity committee ; Mrs. Otto Charles, chair- 
lady of the by laws committee; Mrs. B. 
Cohen, chairlady, Sunshine Fund; Mrs. 
A. Rolmick, chairlady, entertainment com- 
mittee, and Mrs. A. Golomb, chairlady, 
good and welfare committee. The organi- 
zation will be known as the N. Y. J. 
B. A. Ladies’ Auxiliary. The officers 
will be installed at joint ceremonies to be 
held with the New York Jewelers 
Benevolent Association at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin on Tuesday night, Feb. 4. 
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RCH CROWN TAGS 


CELLULOID — METAL — PARCHMENT 


Send for Catalog Illustrating 
Our New Improved Line 
18 Crawford St. Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK 





















A Modern Case and Dial 
to fit every Movement! 


We Repair and Rebuild 
all kinds of Watches, 


All Work Guaranteed 


S. SCHWARTZ 
64 W. 48th St., New York, N.Y. 
8% L. 10 Kt. R.G.P. Case & Dial $1.35 


MARCASITE 
INITIAL BROOCHES 


IN STERLING SILVER 
MADE TO ORDER 














ALL COLORS AND KARATS 
PLATE, WIRE OR CASTING 


OLDER ALL Os 


Distinctly a jewelry store item. 
Arrangements made for sample order 
Prompt Delivery 


J. MOROCH 


MELING GOLDS 


RICH INC 
i NEW YORK CITY 











125 CANAL ST. 
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Massachusetts School of Optometry 
INCORPORATED 
Standard Three-Year Day Course 
Post Graduate and Special Courses 
Arranged 
For further information address: 


1114-1118 BOYLSTON STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 








PARK AVE. 





ANCHESTER 


SILVER COMPANY 


AN 








G.H. FRENCH & COMPANY 
OHO 
Silversmiths 
NORTH ATTLEBORO - MASSACHUSETTS 


Send for Latest Catalog 





CONCORD 


A. Silversmiths 
Ss CONCORD _ 
(908 Fntoe Clipper 














SPECIAL OFFER 


Try Pernet, the perfected liquid silver polish en- 
dorsed by manufacturer and retailer. Liberal 
trial sample bottle postpaid for 25¢, stamps or 
coin, te cover cost of mailing, together with 
prices and discounts. 
BUR-MER 


183 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











aUT The 


TUTTLE AA 
SILVER "Gere mane 
a, CO-INC. 


SHILLING 


















A superior polish — backed 


pA 
POLISH 


by over a century of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of 


fine silverwore. For use and 





rescle—borrels to 3 02. jars. 


REED & BARTON Taunton, Mass 
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Happenings in the New England Territory 


Alfred G. Quay, retail jeweler, is now 
located at 115 Mathewson St. 

Alfred B. Lemon has the sympathy of 
the trade in the death of his father, Rev. 
John B. Lemon, D.D., in his 74th year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence P. Keeler left 
Attleboro early in the month on an 
automobile trip to Florida to remain the 
winter. 

John J. Collins is back at his desk 
at Ostby & Barton Co. after a serious 
illness which kept him on the sick list 
for 14 months. 

Axel M. Ahlstrom, a silversmith, as- 
sociated with the Gorham Mfg. Co. for 
more than a quarter of a century, died 
at his home in this city Jan. 4. 

The Providence office of S. Nathan 
& Co, Inc., precious and synthetic stones, 
of New York, has been removed to 212 
Union St., with E. W. Goldstein in 
charge. 

Albert Andrew Remington, treasurer 
of the jewelry refinishing firm of Horace 
Remington & Son, died Dec. 26 in his 
72nd year. He was a member of various 
Masonic bodies. 

Notice has been filed at the office of 
the Secretary of State of the change in 
name of Caesar Misch Co., Inc., cor- 
ner of Westminster and Empire Sts., to 
the Rogers Jewelry Co. 

At the meeting of the Providence En- 
gineering Society on Jan. 21, Fred B. 
Thurber, president of the Tilden-Thurber 
Corp., gave an illustrated lecture with 
lantern slides and moving pictures on 
“The Story of Gem Stones.” 

William H. Bell, retired manufactur- 
ing jeweler, celebrated his 80th birthday 
Jan. 10, and in honor of the event a 
dinner party was held at his home in 
North Attleboro. For many years he was 
the head of the W. H. Bell Co. 

Two firemen were injured, one of them 
critically, in a $25,000 fire that destroyed 
the refinery of Glines & Rhodes in Chest- 
nut St., North Attleboro, early the morn- 
ing of Jan. 23. Both men were taken to 
the Sturdy Memorial Hospital at Attle- 
boro. 

Art Hadley, president of The Hadley 
Co., of this city, sailed from New York 
Jan. 16, on the President Pierce, for San 
Francisco, by way of the Panama Canal. 
He will visit the company’s branch at 
Los Angeles, and will then sail for 
Sydney, Australia, and Capetown, South 
Africa, the latter being his birthplace. 


Jeremiah J. Crossin, retired manufac- 
turing jeweler, died in his home at 
Pawtucket, Jan. 4, in his 78th year. He 
was born in. Providence and became 
associated with his brother, the late Peter 
Crossin, in 1889, and in January, 1903, 
became a member of the firm. He retired 
in 1919. He leaves his widow and two 
daughters. 

Findings, Inc., is the name of a new 
concern organized for the manufacture 
of findings, and which has been incorpo- 
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rated under the laws of Rhode Island 
with an authorized capital consisting 
of 500 shares of no par value common 
stock. The incorporators are: Francis R. 
Bohrer, Bronx, N. Y.; John E. Stone, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Henry L. Fleisch- 
man, New York City. 

Among recent acquisitions to the mu- 
seum in the Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Department of the Rhode Island School 
of Design, either by purchase or gift, 
were: the John Coddington silver tank- 
ard; an Etruscan bronze urn with cover 
from Chiusi, dating from the seventh 
century, B.C.; a sixteenth century Flor- 
entine cross decorated with enamel and 
set with rubies, and a silver creamer 
by Samuel Casey. 

The R. F. Simmons Co., established in 
1873 by the late Robert F. Simmons, an- 
nounces admission to the firm of Hayward 
H. Sweet, New England sales represen- 
tative, on Jan. 1, 1936. Mr. Sweet rep- 
resents the third generation connected 
with the Simmons Co. His grandfather, 
the late Joseph L. Sweet, entered the 
firm in 1875, and his father, Harold E. 
Sweet, the present head of the concern, 
joined it in 1898. All the original mem- 
bers, Messrs. R. F.-Simmons, E. L. Hixon 
and J. L. Sweet, have passed away. 

The employees of the D. E. Makepeace 
Co., Attleboro, received a bonus amount- 
ing to 10 per cent of their wages, based 
on the entire year’s earnings for 1935. 
Checks were distributed on the afternoon 
of Dec. 31 by A. A. French, president 
and treasurer of the company, who ex- 
plained to the employees that the con- 
cern is of the belief that they are entitled 
to a bonus whenever the company is able 
to pay one. He also stated that the em- 
ployees were in a large measure respon- 
sible for the distribution because of their 
interest and work. This concern began 
the paying of a bonus equal to 5 per cent 
of the employee’s yearly salary in 1921 
and continued this custom until 1931, 
when, because of existing conditions, it 
was discontinued and was not resumed 
until 1934. In the latter year a 10 per 
cent bonus was paid for the first time and 
was continued again last year. 





SPECIAL ORDERS 


REPRODUCING, FINE REPAIR- 
ING IN SILVER AND SILVER 
PLATE 


* TUTTLE * 


SILVER CO. 
107 W. Canton St., Boston, 


DUB-L-LOK 


WORKS AUTOMATICALLY 
i 


GAD The Safest Safety Catch | +: 
~ Sample on request ~ 
WELLS MFG.CO. A EO" 
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BOWMAN 
Technical School 


Courses for Success for 
Watchmakers 
Engravers, Jewelers 
Write for = book ‘‘Your Future and Our School.’ 


N J._ BOWMAN, Director 
Bowman Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. 


BYARD F. BROGAN 


Manulacturer of Distinctive Diamond 
Mountings and Wedding Rings 


805 Sansom Street e % Philadelphia 























We Are Authorized 
Distributors for 
TELECHRON & REVERE 
Electric Clocks 
SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 
WESTCLOX PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 


JOS. B. BECHTEL & CO., INC. 
729 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


We fll orders for these items in the 
R 4. 42 ee R 2. yi 











men College of Horology 


SCHOOL FOR WATCHMAKERS 
JEWELERS AND ENGRAVERS 


Broad and Somerset Streets 
’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THIMBLES—TIE CLIPS 
IDENTIFICATION WRISTLETS 





Simons Bros. Company 


269 So. Oth St. Philadelphia 





ZIRNKILTON 


CREATORS OF ARTISTIC 
HAND-MADE 
IRIDIUM PLATINUM MOUNTINGS 


FLX. ZIRNKILTON = Piitabetenta 














DIAMONDS 
WEDDING RINGS 


Manufacturers of the Best in Wedding 
Rings for Nearly a Century 


ALFRED HUMBERT & SON 
117 So. 10th St. Philadelphia 








MOUNTINGS 
OF RECOGNIZED MERIT 


FULMER & GIBBONS, INC. 
117 So. 10TH St. PHILADELPHIA 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Boris Poul, wholesale jeweler, formerly 
of 801 Sansom St., is now located in 
much larger quarters at 138 S. 8th St. 

W. E. Mumler, of Byard F. Bfogan, 
805 Sansom St., left Jan. 20 on a five- 
months’ trip through the South and 
Southwest. 

Daniel W. Douglass, southern repre- 
sentative for the Simons Bros. Co. and 
Fulmer & Gibbons, left Jan. 20 on a 
six-weeks’ trip. 

Frank Vogel, of Alfred Humbert & 
Son, left Jan. 20 on an extended trip 
through the East with a new line of 
wedding rings. 

Parker Hamilton, representing J. B. 
Bechtel & Co., 729 Sansom St., left the 
latter part of January on an extended 
trip through the South. 

Sol Sickles, of M. Sickles & Sons, will 
leave Feb. 4 for the Pacific Coast and 
thence to Honolulu. Mr. Sickles is ac- 
companied by his wife and will be away 
for three months. 

Leon Sickles, president of M. Sickles 
& Sons, 904 Chestnut St., sailed Jan. 23 
on the Empress of Australia on an 18-day 
cruise to the West Indies. Mr. Sickles 
was accompanied by his wife. 


Samuel Lashof, 700 Sansom St., has 
completely renovated and enlarged his 
establishment. He has annexed the ad- 
joining store property at 122 S. 7th St. 
and now has double his former floor 
space. 

Charles Murset, 80, of 4809 Knox St., 
Germantown, formerly foreman of the 
watch repair shop of Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle Co., died recently. He headed 
the jewelry firm’s watch repair de- 
partment for 30 years, and was a mem- 
ber of the Franklin Institute. 


Edwin S. Titus, 73, passed away Jan. 
15, at his home, 7001 Wayne Ave., By- 
wood, Pa., after an illness of nearly three 
years. Mr. Titus was at one time con- 
nected with the old firm of D. F. Conover 
& Co. Funeral services took place at 
his home on Jan. 20, and interment in 
Arlington Cemetery. He is survived by 
his widow and two daughters. 





Oscar Heyman & Bros., Inc., Move to 
New Quarters 


Oscar Heyman & Bros., Inc., manufac- 
turers of hand-made platinum and pre- 
cious stone jewelry, are now located in 
attractive new quarters at 642 Fifth Ave., 
southwest corner at 52nd St. New 
York. They occupy the entire seventh 
floor and have one of the most up-to-date 
factories and offices in the jewelry indus- 
try. The firm has steadily grown and 
today is doing a national business, im- 
porting all stones used in their creations 
direct from the mines. 

Oscar Heyman and his brothers, Na- 
than and Harry, started the business in 
1912 in 49 Maiden Lane. Several years 
later, three other brothers, Louis, William 
and George, became associated with them. 
About 10 years ago, Milton A. Helm- 
linger became affiliated with them and 
about two years ago John Boylan joined 
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their ranks. In 1914 they moved to 71 
Nassau St. and in 1922 to 58 W. 40th St. 





Archie Jacobs 


Toronto, CAN., Jan. 3—Archie Jacobs, 
Yonge St. jeweler, died suddenly today 
when seized with a heart attack while 
working in his store. He was in his 58th 
year. 

The jewelry business which he operated 
was founded a quarter century ago by 
the late Mr. Jacobs and two brothers, 
both of whom left the firm shortly after- 
wards. For 19 years the store was oper- 
ated in the Yonge St. Arcade. Mr. 
Jacobs was a Shriner and a Knight 
Templar. 


ELGIN & CYMA 
WATCHES 


LOUIS SICKLES 
1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Wholesale Distributors to the Trade” 


COOPER 


BROS., INC 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


SPECIAL ORDER 'WORK—REPAIRING 
711 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 





























STOP WATCHES 


BRENET WATCH CO. 
266 W. 40th St., New York 














WATCH MATERIAL DEALERS 
Please Inquire 
We make a Superior Quality of Mainsprings 
for Swiss watches also, in more than 1,500 
sizes, with Tongue ends, Hole ends and other 
braces. Tongue hooks have ends filed sharp. 
We can give You quick service on any quan- 
tities—no long delays. Why cross the river 


for water? 
WATCH-MOTOR MAINSPRING CO., INC. 
145 Hudson St. New York City 











OLD GOLD, SILVER, 
PLATINUM BOUGHT 


FILINGS—SWEEPS— - 
GOLD FILLED SCRAP 


Jewelers’ Shipments from all parts of the 
U. S. prove our checks satisfy 


Your lot is accurately valued, reported 
same day as received and held intact 
awaiting your OK. 


EMPIRE SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
Metallurgical Chemists 
713 Sansom Street, Phila., Pa. 
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WOLFSON & GRAU 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
Our Specialty 
Diamono Settme ann Speciat Onver Worx 
Warcn ano Jewerry Repainine 


Eweravine ano Carvine of Aut Kinos 
Acso Stampme oF Leatner Goons 


416 CLARK BUILDING 
1918 PITTSBURGH, PA. 1935 








REPAIRING 
JEWELRY & SILVERWARE 


PLATING 
GOLD—SILVER—RHODIUM 


ENGRAVING 


SPECIAL ORDER WORK 
HEEREN & COMPANY 


Successors to Heeren Bros., Company 


140 8TH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








JEWELERS’ SUPPLIES 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of 


Elgin, Waltham, Hamilton, Illinois, How- 
ard, Bulova, & Gruen Genuine Materials. 


V. T. F. Watch Crystals B. B. & K. K. 
Brands—Fancy Crystals. 


Fancy & Round Unbreakable P. B. U. 
Crystaloids. 


MARTIN GLUCK & SONS 
718 Penn Ave. _—Pittsburgh, Pa. 








KEEP THESE ACTIVE 
LINES IN YOUR STOCK 


ELGIN 
WALTHAM 
WESTCLOX 
INGERSOLL 

SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 
KADETTE RADIOS 
MINUET-—-WEDDING RINGS 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE 


SAMUEL WEINHAUS 
COMPANY 
720-722 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















S. L. Wolfe, Frankstown Ave. jeweler, 
is recovering from a recent illness. 

Paul S. Hardy, president of Hardy 
& Hays Co., Wood St., has been confined 
to his home on account of illness. 

Herman Eger, Aliquippa, Pa., and his 
brother, D. H. Eger, a New Kensington, 
Pa., jeweler, left early in January for 
Florida. 

Sam Posin, Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Abe Levinson, Charleroi, Pa., were recent 
out-of-town visitors calling on the job- 
bing trade. 

Herman Auerbach, local representative 
for M. A. Meade & Co., with head- 
quarters in the Clark Building, is spend- 
ing some time in the home offices in 
Chicago. 

Sam A. Meyer, jeweler, Washington, 
Pa., who also operates jewelry stores in 
Canonsburg and Charleroi, and Mrs. 
Meyer, are spending a vacation in New 
York City. 

Clifford Pugh, of the Pugh Bros. 
Jewelry Co., Gulf Building, reports that 
the company enjoyed a good holiday busi- 
ness at all of their eight stores throughout 
the country. 

Harold Dauber, district representative 
of the Western Clock Co., who resides in 
the Wendover Apartments, this city, 
slipped on the pavement, near his home, 
on Jan. 2, fracturing his shoulder. 

Bert S. Kunselman, of J. R. Reed & 
Co., Penn Ave., received a broken jaw- 
bone and a fractured elbow when he fell 
in his home on Jan. 6. While his con- 
dition is improved, he is still confined 
to his home. 

C. L. Bleecker, of William S. Hedges 
& Co., diamond importers, New York, 
called on the trade here early in 
January. Upon his return to New York, 
Mr. Bleecker expected to leave imme- 
diately for Florida on a vacation. 


Stanley Dryleski, retail jeweler, 1921 
Carson St., reported to police that 10 
diamond rings, valued at $182, disap- 
peared mysteriously from his store on 
Jan. 3, while he was engaged in the 
repair shop in the rear of the building. 


Jerome Meyer, retail jeweler, Mead- 
ville, Pa., and Mrs. Meyer, sailed early 
in January from New York for Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, where they will 
visit relatives. They do not expect to 
return to the States until May or June. 

M. Wolfson, of Wolfson & Grau, Clark 
Building, reports that 1935 was the best 
year in the past five. When queried as 
to what he thought of the mounting taxes 
in the jewelry industry, Mr. Wolfson said 
his company would rather pay taxes and 
make sales than do nothing. 

C. Glenn Sipe, Jr., who is associated 
with his father in the retail jewelry busi- 
ness, at Diamond and Wood Sts., is 
recovering from pneumonia. His life 
was despaired of for several days, during 
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GRAFNER BROS. 


GENERAL LINE 
VALUE AND ASSORTMENT 


SPECIALIZING 


DIAMONDS 


818 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH 








New Spring Lines 


COMPACTS 
COSTUME JEWELRY 
RHINESTONE JEWELRY 
LADIES’ HAND BAGS 


GIFTS 
China ont Geman 


Our Salesmen Are Now on the Road 
With the New Spring Line. May We 
Have Them Call? 


M.BONN CO. 


713 PENN AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














NEW SPRING LINES 


DIAMONDS 
RONSON RHODIUM LINE 
WESTCLOX & INGERSOLL 


MT. VERNON WATCHES 
WASP FOUNTAIN PEN 
SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 
SILVERWARE 
BEAUTYCRAFT JEWELRY 


BIGGARD & CO., INC. 


3rd FLOOR, CLARK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 
(From page 96) 


which time a physician and two nurses” 
were in constant attendance. 

Sam Goodman, retail jeweler, McKees- 
port, Pa., suffered a broken leg as a 
result of an accident on Christmas day, 
when his automobile skidded in the 
outskirts of Wilkinsburg. He was taken 
to the Columbia Hospital in Wilkinsburg, 
where he is convalescing. 

Emanuel Grafner, of Grafner Bros., 
and Gus Bastheim, president of Henry 
Wilkens & Co., were among the Pitts- 
burgh jewelers to attend the 24-Karat 
Club dinner in New York, on Jan. 18. 
Mr. Grafner reports that the firm did 
a satisfactory holiday business. 


Herman Cerf, president, and W. M. 
Bonn, treasurer, of the M. Bonn Co., 
Penn Ave., have returned from the East, 
where they consummated spring pur- 
chases. Mr. Bonn was much impressed 
with the new merchandise which he saw 
in the East, and both executives are en- 
couraged over the outlook. 

The John M. Roberts & Sons Co., Wood 
St. retail jewelers, report an increase 
of 11 per cent in sales volume for 1935, 
over the previous year, according to 
Jack Roberts. The holiday business 
showed an increase of 25 per cent, which 
more than balanced the slack period dur- 
ing the first five months of the year. 


A robbery which netted thieves $352 
in cash and jewelry valued at $1,900 was 
reported to police by officials of Authen- 
reith’s Store, 3605 Forbes St., Jan. 12. 
Entrance to the building was gained by 
forcing a window in the rear of the 
store. Among the articles stolen were a 
valuable diamond ring, a pearl necklace, 
a diamond-studded wrist watch and a 
brooch. 


Frank J. Weisser, aged 46, for many 
years an engraver with headquarters in 
the Clark Building, died Jan. 16 from 
pneumonia. Mr. Weisser was one of 
the best-known engravers in this terri- 
tory, having followed that profession for 
the past 30 years. As a young man, he 
was employed by Heeren Bros. Mr. 
Weisser, who resided on Idlewild St., 
leaves a widow and four children, also 
his mother and father. 


William C. Benshoff, 44 years old, 
secretarv of the Vernon-Benshoff Co., 
Clark Building, died suddenly Jan. 12, at 
the refinery in Beaver Ave., following a 
stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Benshoff had 
been associated with the company since 
1923 and confined much of his efforts 
toward the sales end of the business. He 
was a member of various Masonic lodges 
and a Shriner. He leaves a widow and 
two children. 


Grover A. Whalen, prominent mer- 
chandising authority of New York City, 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Federated Council of Retailers in the 
Chamber of Commerce at a dinner Jan. 
6. Paul S. Hardy, Glenn Keating 
and Jack Roberts represented the retail 
jewelers at the meeting, which attracted 
more than 1000 merchants and business 
men. The purposes of the Council are 
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to study merchandising policies as well 
as the whole subject of state and federal 


taxes. Walter Rosenbaum, head of the 
Rosenbaum Co., is president of the 
organization. 





CINCINNATI 


The jewelry business of Bertha Adler, 
formerly at 128 E. 4th St., opened Jan. 1 
in new quarters in the lobby of the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel. 


Edward F. Herschede, president of the 
Frank Herschede Co., jeweler, E. 4th St., 
was elected president of the Cincinnati 
Retail Merchants Association, at the 
annual meeting recently. The jeweler 
served on the board at previous times. 

The Town Criers, an organization of 
jewelry salesmen, held their annual 
election recently, naming Maurice Solo- 
mon president; Edward Jacocks, vice- 
president; J. Charles Hummel, secretary; 
Ralph Simon, treasurer, and T. Reed 
Botts, sergeant-at-arms. The purpose of 
the Criers is to boost the Cincinnati 
jewelry trading market. 

Edward H. Vehr, 45 years old, who 
conducted a specialty jewelry shop at 
his home, 3218 Lehman Rd., Price Hill, 
died recently after a short illness. He 
was a native Cincinnatian. Mr. Vehr 
was active in church work and was a 
member of the Holy Name Society of 
Our Lady of Grace Church. His widow 
and four daughters survive. 

George W. Seifried, 75 years old, a 
retired veteran of the gold and silver 
refining industry and widely known in 
the jewelry trade in this city, died sud- 
denly at his home, 3117 Portsmouth Ave., 
Hyde Park. He established a gold and 
silver refinery in Cincinnati in 1893 and 
was active until 10 years ago, when he 
turned the business over to his son, Wal- 
ter M. Seifried, and son-in-law, Ray- 
mond F. Kirkendall. The concern is 
still known as the G. W. Seifried Co. 
Deceased is survived by his widow, one 
son and four daughters. 


Mrs. Adele Werk Oskamp, widow of 
W. S. P. Oskamp and mother of William 
W. Oskamp, died suddenly at the family 
mansion New Year’s Day. She was 77 
years old. Her family was prominent in 
the jewelry business, William W. Oskamp 
being president of the Oskamp-Nolting 
Co., wholesale jeweler, W. 7th St., suc- 
ceeding his father in that position. The 
father founded the wholesale business 
while his father, Clemens Oskamp, started 
a retail jewelry firm more than a century 
ago. E. Gordon Oskamp, another son, 
was formerly head of a retail jewelry 
company which formerly did business in 
the Dixie Terminal Building. The sons 
and two daughters survive. 


A luncheon table where those gathering 
weekly will talk nothing but “shop” has 
been established at the Hotel Gibson by 
the Cincinnati Wholesale Jewelers’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association. The manu- 
facturers and jobbers intend to meet each 
Tuesday and discuss their problems. The 
association will be headed during 1936 
by Edwin B. Jacobs, ef the D. Jacobs 
Sons Co., who was elected president to 
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succeed Victor A. Gebhardt. Other off- 
cers for the year are: Albert C. Wallen- 
stein, vice-president; Arthur Hirshfield, 
secretary, and Earl B. Bose, treasurer. 
The executive committee is made up of 
Mr. Gebhardt, Robert Seiffert, Ray Froh- 
meyer, Robert Stocker and George T. 
Gruen. 

A true family party was held by the 
Gruen watch organization on the last 
day of 1935 to fittingly celebrate the 
peak production which the firm experi- 
enced throughout the closing months of 
the year. Time Hill on McMillan St. was 
closed at noon following which all execu- 
tives and employes made their way to 
the Hotel Alms, where luncheon was 
served and the remainder of the after- 
noon was spent in dancing and general 
festivities. Approximately 170 employes 
of the firm were told by Benjamin S. 
Katz, president of the concern, that pro- 
duction during the Jast few months had 
not only matched but exceeded factory 
schedules of 1929. The president of the 
company along with Fred G., and 
George J. Gruen were hosts to the gath- 
ering. 













PITTSBURGH 
Seeks Your Patronage 














WATCH MATERIALS 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES 
e 
We carry a complete line of 
all genuine American and 
Swiss watch materials. 


VTF—BB—KK and GS 


Watch Crystals 
LANDAW BROS. 
628 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 























GOLD and SILVER 


Scrap and Wastes 
PURCHASED 


Highest cash rates, by assay 
or over the counter. Get 
cash for your scrap promptly. 
This is the only complete 
gold refinery operated in this 
section of the country. 

GOLD, SILVER, PLATINUM, alleys 
and KARAT GOLDS, etc., furnished. 


ON-BENSHOFF 






COMPANY 


Clerk Building Pittsburgh. Po 
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SILVERWARE 


Repaired - Replated 


SWARTZ & CO. 
10 S. Wabash Ave.” Chicago, Ill. 














A. E. Phone: Central 5400 


KRAUSE 
& CO. 


RELIABLE WATCH REPAIRING 
37 Seuth Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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FINDINGS 


THINK OF 


FULLER 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 
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@UR WORK COSTS NO Rone THAN 
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MANUFACTURERS 
of QUALITY DIAMOND MOUNTINGS 
and WEDDING RINGS 
Expert Diamond Setting Jewelry Repairing 
159 N. State Street Chicago, Ill. 








PERSONALIZED JEWELRY 
STERLING - GOLD - HAND WROUGHT 
Send for Complete Illustrated Catalog 
with Special Proposition for Dealers. 
THE ART METAL STUDIOS, INC. 
Jewelry and Novelty Craftsmen 
Est. 1924 


17 N. State St. Chicago 











CENTRAL WATCH CO. 

WATCH REPAIRING FOR THE TRADE 

Best Workmanship at Lowest Prices 
Prompt Service 

5 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








DISPLAY 
WINDOWS 
Send Glass Sizes for 
Samples and Designs. 
Camden Artcraft Co 
160 N. Wells St. 
CHICAGO 
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Jewelry News Flashes from the Great Central West 


Arthur Poff, of the F. H. Noble & Co. 
city office, had the misfortune to fall and 
break his right arm while skating, on 
Jan. 12. 

Charles Brown, merchandise buyer for 
the Stein & Ellbogen Co., spent the first 
two weeks of the year in Providence and 
Eastern markets on a buying trip. 

George H. Davis, sales manager of the 
Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co., spent part of 
January in Chicago arranging new sched- 
ules for their representatives. 

William H. McGreevy of the Ostby & 
Barton Co., has returned to Chicago after 
a trip lasting almost three weeks. Mr. 
McGreevy reports business as good. 

Thomas G. McMahon, of Thomas J. 
Dee & Co., returned to Chicago about the 
middle of January after spending a month 
in California with his family, who are 
there for the winter. 

H. P. Haynes, Chicago manager for 
the Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., spent two 
weeks last month in Dallas, Tex., where 
a sales convention of representatives in 
that territory was held. 

L. E. Gilbert, Oskaloosa, Iowa, re- 
ported to members of the trade here 
early in January that he suffered a loss 
of about $7,000 by fire, most of which 
was covered by insurance. 


Fred Gottlieb, of Frederick Gottlieb & 
Co., returned from a sojourn at Hot 
Springs, Ark., the middle of January and 
left Chicago on Jan. 27 to sail from New 
York for a brief visit to ” diamond 
markets of Europe. 

Paul Rosenberg and wife -_ daugh- 
ter spent two weeks in the east imme- 
diately following the holidays, during 
which time they visited relatives in Bos- 
ton and Mr. Rosenberg transacted busi- 
ness in New York. 

Paul H. Samuels, of Paul H. Samuels, 
Inc., returned to Chicago last month after 
two weeks spent in New York selecting 
the concern’s new line for the Spring 
season. He is enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects for increased business. 

The George H. Fuller & Son Co., in the 
Heyworth building, which has closed its 
offices on Saturdays for several years, 
states that because of changed business 
conditions the office will henceforth be 
open until 12:30 on Saturdays. 

Carl Loeb, who has been associated 
with I. Schwartz, Inc., for many years, 
recently severed his connections with this 
company and beginning early in Feb- 
ruary will make his initial trip for the 
H. Kurzon Co. covering the same terri- 
tory he has for the past several years. 

P. L. Drew, who has conducted a re- 
tail jewelry business, at 3312 Lawrence 
Ave. for many years, recently sold his 
entire business to A. A. Cohen and has 
retired from the jewelry industry. Mr. 
Cohen will continue the business at the 
same location. 

George Boergerhoff, formerly of Chi- 
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cago, who has been associated with the 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Co. for the past few 
years and recently located at Louisville, 
Ky., has been placed in charge of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, territory to succeed 
J. P. Mordaunt. He moved his family 
there the first of the year. 

Louis H. Geier will be in charge of the 
office opened recently in the Hayward 
building, 5 S. Wabash Avenue, by the 
Wilberg Jewelry Corp., manufacturers of 
New York. He will represent the con- 
cern in Chicago and adjoining territories, 
Morton A. Arbus will represent the same 
house in the south, southwest, middle west 
and Pacific Coast territories. 


Benjamin Boosel, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
returned recently from a trip to New 
York and announced that he no longer 
represented the Monarch Watch Co. He 
has contracted to represent Bruner-Ritter, 
Inc., watch attachments house of New 
York, in the entire territory from Pitts- 
burgh through the middle west, north- 
west and part of the south. 


Marcus Baerwald, for many years a 
retail jeweler of Dallas, Tex., and secre- 
tary of the State association, was in Chi- 
cago recently in the interest of a gift 
show which will be held at Dallas in 
connection with the State convention in 
March. This is Mr. Baerwald’s last 
year with the association, as he has re- 
cently become associated with the whole- 
sale company of Moore-De Grazier Co., 
Dallas. 


Many retail jewelers from every sec- 
tion of the country visited the market in 
Chicago last month. Among those noted 
by the wholesalers were: D. H. Saul, 
Douglass, Wyo.; S. P. Elam, Austin, 
Minn.; Charles Weaver, Hot Springs, 
Ark.; E. A. Collins, Springfield, Ill.; J. 
Finneman, Sydney, Mont.; S. F. Franz, 
Darlington, Wis.; E. J. Brown, Crown 
Point, Ind.; Fred Moltz, Valparaiso, Ind., 
and Eric Lund, Red Wing, Minn. 


The January meeting of the Metropol- 
itan Chicago Chapter, American Gem 
Society, was held in the Illinois room of 
the Palmer House on the night of Jan. 9 
with 31 retailers, manufacturers and 
lapidists present. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was G. Frederick Shepard, of the 
Museum of Science and Industry, who 
spoke at length about the “Volcanoes of 
Central Idaho.” On Feb. 3 the group will 
hold a dinner in the clubrooms of the 
Jewelers Club, Pittsfield Building, fol- 
lowed by a meeting in Room 529 of the 
same building. The discussions will be 
led by Dr. A. J. Walcott. 


Herbert Schmith, Clinton, IIl., president 
of the Illinois Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, celebrated his birthday on Jan. 8 by 
fighting fire which threatened to destroy 
his store. He and Mrs. Schmith left the 
store about 5:30 p. m. and when they 
reached home were notified that a fire 

(Please turn to page 99) 
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(From page 98) 
had broken out in an adjoining dry goods 
store. The Schmith building was saved 
in an all-night fight, but fire did reach 
the upstairs part of the structure where 
his mother lived. The merchandise and 
furnishings of the Schmith building were 
badly damaged by smoke and water. The 
loss is covered by insurance. 

The new Jewelers Club, located in the 
basement floor of the Pittsfield Building, 
was formally opened on Monday, Jan. 13, 
when 85 of the 100 members gathered for 
lunch. The large room is handsomely 
decorated and furnished and offers every 
club feature, including recreation facili- 
ties, cafe service, shower baths, etc. The 
trade here has long felt the need of a 
social club for members of the industry, 
and profuse commendations are expressed 
for Thomas McMahon, Sol Hess, Charles 
Brown and others whose efforts made this 
possible. The facilities of the club are 
available to members at all hours of the 
day and night. 

James Tice, one of the veterans of the 
trade here, died Jan. 20 at the age of 
79. He has no immediate survivors, Mrs. 
Tice having died about eight years ago. 
Mr. Tice was born in the east and be- 
came associated with the trade at an 
early age. Prior to his association with 
Adolphe Schwob Sons, Inc., New York, 
which house he represented here for over 
40 years, he was associated with the New 
York Standard Co. Mr. Tice had not 
been in good health for some time but 
was active up until about a year ago 
when he went to the King Home for 
Aged Men. He was buried with Masonic 
ceremonies Jan. 22. 

Goldstein Bros., diamond and platinum 
manufacturers located on the 19th floor 
of the Stevens building, reported the loss 
of several thousand dollars worth of 
merchandise recently. An estimate of the 
loss has not been established as much of 
the merchandise belonged to customers. 
About 5:15 o’clock in the afternoon, after 
all had left except Jack Goldstein and 
one of the workers, two men with re- 
volvers entered the outer office and 
forced their way into the main office. 
When Mr. Goldstein and the employee 
heard voices and entered the office the 
bandits bound them with rope, hastily 
scooped up the valuables and escaped. 
About 20 minutes later Mrs. Goldstein, 
for whom Jack was waiting, entered and 
released the men. No clues were found. 


Kirk-Rich Dial Corporation 


Hia'som zi) YOUR GUARANTEE OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


DIAL REFINISHING 


FOUR OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 


Allen Bldg. Seaboard Bldg. orth Bidg. 
Dallas, Tex. Seattle, Was “thicago, ie 
Metropolitan Bldg. ee Los Angeles, Cal. 














HENRY L. ROSE 


(Formerly with Goldsmith Bros. S. & R. Co.) 


Buyer of 
OLD GOLD AND ALL PRECIOUS 
METAL SCRAPS 
25 years’ experience insures accurate 
returns. Highest Market Prices. Send 
Trial Shipment. 
29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 
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Bulova Watch Co. Awards Prizes 
in Window Display Contest 


Awards were made last month to the 
110 winners in the window display con- 
test staged by the Bulova Watch Co., 580 
Fifth Ave., New York, among retail 
jewelers from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 1935. 
One of the many prize-winning windows 
is illustrated on page 85 of this issue. 

“The judges who picked the winners 
in this contest,” said R. F. Warren, ad- 
vertising manager of the concern, “have 
acted in a similar capacity in other com- 
petitions in the jewelry trade, and after 
finishing their task remarked that there 
were more entries in this contest than in 
any of the previous ones they had judged. 
An interesting feature of this contest was 
the fact that the 10 best entries each re- 
ceived a $195 Bulova platinum, diamond 
set watch, the next 100 were each 
awarded a $50 watch, while all who sent 
in photographs, but not winning a prize, 
were given $5.” 


Canadian Jewelers to Convene in 
Montreal, Feb. 4 and 5 


MonTrREAL, CAN., Jan. 20.—Protection 
of the public in its purchases from 
jewelers throughout Canada will be one 
of the subjects discussed in detail, with 
particular reference to misleading adver- 
tising, cut prices, etc., at the 17th annual 
convention of the Canadian National 
Jewellers’ Association, which will be held 
in Montreal Feb. 4 and 5. This will be 
the first time the convention has come 
to Montreal since 1928. 

Approximately 400 visitors, represent- 
ing all the provincial associations 
throughout Canada, and the manufactur- 
ing, wholesale and retail branches of the 
industry, are expected to attend, together 
with representatives of some of the large 
associations in the United States. 

The local committee in charge of ar- 
rangements is as follows: A. E. Murray, 
convention chairman and chairman of 
publicity; George Spare, convention man- 
ager; J. A. Boisseau, registrations; Bob 
MacKenzie, reception; J. Murphy, enter- 
tainment; Ralph Chilas, banquet; E. J. 
Walsh, ladies; George Barrington, 
finance; Julien Schwob, guests; Edgar 
Charbonneau and J. Murphy, prizes, and 
O. Roy, president of the Montreal Dis- 
trict Jewellers’ Association, who will con- 
tact the French members and others in 
Montreal. 





Wholesale Demand for Jewelry and 
Optical Goods Increased in 1935 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—During 
1935, wholesale trade activity was at its 
highest since 1931, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

It is estimated that wholesale sales of 
jewelry and optical goods for 1935 was 
valued at $134,000,000 compared with 
$118,000,000 for the year 1934 and $105,- 
000,000 for 1933. Included in this esti- 
mate of the department are jewelry (gen- 
eral line), clocks and watches, diamonds 
and other precious stones, and other 
jewelry specialties. 
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Chips Polished Out 


BURNT DIAMONDS REPOLISHED 
DIAMONDS RECUT 


Wm. F. Schumer & Son, Inc. 
Diamond Cutters 
44 Wiggins Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















RING TRAYS 
for SHOW CASES 


Now is the time to replace your old 
trays with new ones. 


“METAL FRAME TRAYS” 


Do your’ Trays have that worn appear- 
ance? Let us replace “NEW IN- 
SERTS” for them. 


Prices quoted upon application. 


WESTERN TRAY & CASE COMPANY 
“WESTRAY” 


Est. 1864 423-27 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














3343% SAVING 


to jewelers on their 
FIRE INSURANCE 
since 1914. 
Insure Store—Stock—Dwellings 
Your employees can insure also. 


NATIONAL JEWELERS MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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SILVERTONE POLISH 


A liquid that is harmless to hands, health, or 
Silverware. No washing necessary before or 
after using. Free Sample will tell its own story. 
Address Silvertone - 

1215 E. Republic St., Peoria, Ill. 
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Where to Buy 
IMPORTED 
China and Glass 





FINEST CRYSTAL 
STEMWARE 


From Sweden and 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Stock and Import 


Jj. H. VENON, Inc. 


POT as FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 





THEODORE HAVILAND 


FINE FRENCH CHINA 
ooTH 


D. 
cous  MADDOOK & SONS 
lish Earthenware 
“GENUINE QuIneEawaARE” 








in New York St 
THEODOR FA VILLARD & Co., Ine. 
26 W. rd 8 York 


New or 





ROYAL BEYREUTH CHINA 
MYOTT SON & CO. 


L. BERNARDAUD & CO. 


Orders filled Cuenetiately 
ew York stock 


JUSTIN THARAUD, INC. 
129.131 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Wedgwood Ware 


Bone Chine Dinnerware, Queensware 
Jasper and Black Basalt 
‘Trade-Mark WED@WOOD 


Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Inc. 
162 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ROYAL DOULTON 
@uglish Bone Chima and Harthenware 


THOS. WEBB & SONS 
Hand made English Orysta! 


IRISH BELLEEK 


The ori iv rodu 
WM. 8S. PIT CORPORATION 
Fifth Ave. York, N 


104 
Famous the World Over 
Available from New York Stocks 
ROSENTHAL CHINA CORP., 149 Sth Ave., New York 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
ESPECIALLY FOR JEWELERS 


In steck fer immediate Goltvery. Great 
variety of patterns and designe. 

Wire your orders. 
PAUL A. STRAUB & CO., Ine. 
Importers. 105-107 Fifth Ave., New York 


from 

















CHINA 











ROYAL CAULDON and COALPORT 
China and Earthenware 
ROYAL CROWN DERBY CHINA 


Service plates and short lines 
WOOD & SONS EARTHENWARE 
GIBSON & SONS TEAPOTS 
EDWARD BOOTE Bev You's): 





SHORT LINES—SERVICE PLATES 
Dinnerware from the 
Heinrich & Co. and 


Winterling Factories 
FROM NEW YORK STOCK 


Heinrich and Winterling, Inc. 
49 W. 23rd St. New York. N. Y. 











Boston Jewelers Club Completes 
Plans for Banquet Feb. 8 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22—The Boston 
Jewelers Club has completed plans for its 
annual banquet to be held in the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, this city, on Saturday night, 
Feb. 8. 

The officers of the club and the mem- 
bers of the board of directors compose 
the banquet committee making arrange- 
ments for the affair. A. G. Sweetland 
will serve as chairman of the reception 
committee and will be assisted by a large 
group. James Kingman is president of 
the organization. 





Michael J. Samuels 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, Jan. 19—Michael 
J. Samuels, aged 74, one of the founders 
of Samuels Bros., retail jewelers, died 
suddenly today from a heart attack. 

Mr. Samuels became ill in a bus ter- 
minal station while waiting to go to 
Cleveland. A friend started to take him 
home, but he died on the way. 

Mr. Samuels, who was born in London 
and came here as a child, was a promi- 
nent civic leader in this community. For 
12 years he served as a member of the 
board of education and he was the first 
president of the Squaw Creek Country 
Club. He also took a prominent part in 
the erection of the Odd Fellows’ Temple 
and Temple Rodef Sholem. 





Officers of New York Jewelers 
Benevolent Association to Be 
Installed Feb. 4 


The new officers of the New York 
Jewelers Benevolent Association, elected 
at a meeting Jan. 21, will be installed at 
a meeting Feb. 4 in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel McAlpin. At the same time 
the officers of the recently formed ladies’ 
auxiliary of the association will also be 
installed. 

Those recently elected and to be in- 
stalled include Louis Cutler, president; 
Harry Wittman, vice-president; David 
Massover, treasurer; Harry Lewis, finan- 
cial secretary; Arthur Bergman, record- 
ing secretary; Barney Deskin, sergeant- 
at-arms, and Sydney Berman, honorary 
president. The committee chairmen elect- 
ed are sick and distress, co-chairmen for 
Manhattan and the Bronx, Hyman Du- 
browin; for Brooklyn and Queens, Max 
Pruzansky; entertainment, Adolph Pus- 
rin; by-laws, Louis Friedlander, and 
membership, Joseph Goldman. The fol- 
lowing were chosen to serve as trustees: 
Max Wolf, Max Cutler and Rudolph 
Belivan. 


American Gem Society Awards 
Registrations 


The American Gem Society announced 
recently that awards of registration have 
been granted to the following jewelers: 


REGISTERED JEWELERS AMERICAN GEM 
SOCIETY 
CALIFORNIA—Clarence Fisher, 
side; Earle Bothwell, San Jose. 
WASHINGTON, D. c.—W. H. Wright. 
PENNSYLVANIA—John Fellin, Hazleton. 


River- 
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“SUPER - SERVICE” 
ROLLING MILLS 


ae 


reduce production costs to meet 
present day competition. 

We manufacture a complete 
line for hand, belt or electric 
motor drive. 


WRITE FOR 
FOLDERS 


Buffalo Machine 
Manufacturing Co. 


1354 West Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 









ELGIN and 
WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


Open Face 
7 Jewel, 16 Size 


$4.00 


“fi (With new White 
ancy — 


Same te 15-Jewe) 
$5.00 


Same in 17-Jewe) 
$6.00 





Same in 12 ‘ 


7-Jewel 
with a beauti 13 Jewel wenemad 5.00 
Fancy Silver Dial 17-Jewel ...cece 6.00 


Also fine unredeemed Railroad 
Watches similarly priced. 


25% with order, balance C. O. D. 
Cash Buyer of Unredeemed Pledges 


PAUL ROSENBERG 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
cane aemmaMCONERIRAE EE 8 aman 





Where to Buy 
DOMESTIC 


China and Glass 











LENOX CHINA 
SERVICE PLATES 
DINNERWARE 
NOVELTIES 
Made in America 
Trenton, N. J. 


fo 


LENOX 
LENOX, INC. 
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Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 
Reelects Officers 


Archibald Graham, Monroe, Graham 
& Co., Inc. won unanimous election to a 
second term as president of the Brother- 
hood of Traveling Jewelers at the or- 
ganization’s 46th annual meeting held 
Jan. 11 at the New York Athletic Club. 

Other officers re-elected without oppo- 
sition included Harry C. Berdan (The 
Gorham Co., Inc.), vice-president, and 
Knowlton D. Read, secretary-treasurer. 
Harold O. Knight (Krementz & Co.) was 
elected a trustee for five years. 

The vice-president presided in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Graham, who was on the 
high seas en route to the European pearl 
and diamond markets. 

“The Brotherhood’s excellent financial 
condition,” said G. H. Niemeyer, past 
president and a trustee, “is an eloquent 
compliment to the membership. We 
should be prouder of our organization 
today than ever before in our lives.” 
Among other speakers, several of whom 
recalled the founding of the Brotherhood 

_ in Chicago in 1890, were: L. D. Rey- 
molds, Archibald Rutherford, Walter 
Schutte and Charles Snedeker. From an 
original group of 10, the Brotherhood has 
expanded to a present membership of 
379. 

George B. Kelley, Thomas J. Tierney, 
Richard A. Hunken and William S. 
Frink were designated a committee to 
mominate officers for 1937. 


Minneapolis Jeweler Foils Robbery 
But Bandit Escapes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20—Over- 
powering a would-be bandit who first 
posed as a customer and then drew a 
gun, Elmer Sussman, manager of the 
Diamond Brokerage Co., 323 Palace 
Building, not only foiled a stick-up but 
fired the bandit’s own gun at the fleeing 
hoodlum. 

Mr. Sussman was about to close his 
shop one day recently when a young man 
entered and asked to see some diamond 
rings. A moment later he drew a pistol 
and mumbled something about a holdup. 
Without wasting a motion, Mr. Sussman 
gained possession of the pistol, dragged 
the bandit into the hall and turned him 
over to an elevator operator while he 
turned to telephone the police. 

The bandit jerked away from the 
elevator man and dashed downstairs, 


with Mr. Sussman, still holding the pis- 


tol, in pursuit. The jeweler fired once 
at the bandit, who fled through a parking 
lot adjoining the Palace Building and 
escaped. 


‘New York Law to Fix Retail Prices 
Declared Unconstitutional 


The Feld-Crawford “fair trade” law, 
enacted by the New York State Legisla- 
ture in 1935, giving manufacturers the 
right to fix the retail price on trade- 
marked products, was found unconstitu- 
tional on Jan. 7 by the New York State 
Court of Appeals. The action was a test 
case aimed at price-cutting and was in- 
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stituted by a book publishing concern 
against one of New York’s leading de- 
partment stores. 

It was held by Chief Justice Frederick 
E. Crane, in the court’s opinion, that the 
method arrived at under the law, 
whereby a publisher could control the 
prices at which his books could be sold 
by retailers was “in reality a method 
whereby the Legislature fixed the prices” 
and that “it is a species of delegated 
authority.” 

The court further stated that for the 
purpose of the appeal it confined itself to 
the question of the constitutionality of the 
law and in rendering its opinion on this 
point remarked “We agree with special 
term that, if this be its meaning, the law 
is unconstitutional. That the States can- 
not fix the selling price of any and all 
commodities has been settled.***” 


Silver Tax Collections for 1935 


WasHincTon, D. C., Jan. 13—In his 
annual report to Congress, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue calls attention 
to the fact that “the silver tax division 
was organized in July, 1934, for the 
purpose of administering the tax imposed 
under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, 
approved June 19, 1934. 

“Collections of silver tax for the yea1 
(1935) amounted to $1,149,390, and ad- 
justments by way of refunds and redemp- 
tions to $4,770. At the close of the year 
there were pending before the Silver Tax 
Division 76 claims for the refund or 
abatement of silver taxes or for the re- 
demption of silver tax stamps, and 266 
claims of this character had been adjusted 
by the allowance of 216 claims and the 
rejection of 50 claims.” 





Watches and Clocks Imported and 
Exported During November 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 13—The Di- 
vision of Foreign Trade Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce has just re- 
leased preliminary figures on the imports 
and exports of watches and clocks during 
November. In that month watches and 
watch movements imported were in- 
voiced at $665,022. Switzerland, as 
usual, sent us the bulk of these imports, 
its shipment being worth $660,352. 

During November watch parts im- 
ported into this country were valued at 
$67,611, while jewels for movements were 
worth $101,541. Clocks and clock move- 
ments sent here had a value of $7,596, 
with clock parts totalling $7,090. 

Under the heading of exports are listed 
watches with jewels having a value of 
only $1,692, while watches without 
jewels sent from the United States to 
other countries in the month of Novem- 
ber were invoiced at $16,759. Parts of 
watches exported amounted to $15,020, 
Canada being our best customer, taking 
$12,999 of this class of merchandise dur- 
ing the month. 

Other exports in the same month in- 
cluded mantel, novelty and wall clocks 
worth $5,582; .one-day alarm clocks, 
$38,586 and other clocks and parts (ex- 
cept electric) totalling $18,404. 
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Presentation Watch for Paderewski 
an American Achievement 


An eloquent testimonial to the suprem- 
acy of the jeweler’s craft in America is 
a red-gold and diamond pocket watch 
soon to be presented to Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski to commemorate the 75th birthday 
of this world-famous pianist, composer 
and statesman. The timepiece, illustrated 
on page 85 is a presentation of the Polish 
Veterans of America and is being carried 
to Switzerland, land of watchmakers, 
where the great musician has his perma- 
nent home. 

Interest in the watch centers on the 
dial, the inner circle of which represents 
the globe, engraved with extreme fineness 
and clarity. This is surrounded by a 
proportionally reduced full-tanged piano 
keyboard in black enamel and encircling 
the circumference of the keys are the 
letters of the name, I. J. Paderewski, cor- 
responding to the numerals, one to 12. 
Surrounding these letters on the dial is 
the most favorite minuet from Paderew- 
ski’s works, the notes and measures being 
reproduced in enamel. Then, filling the 
space against a white surface are excerpts 
from 12 of the master’s most celebrated 
compositions. The outer rim of the case 
is set with 75 stars in diamonds, signal- 
izing the traditional three score and 10 
years, plus five. 

The small second hand circle on the 
dial is exquisitely engraved, revealing a 
map of Poland in red enamel. The 60 
seconds are marked by the letters of the 
Polish pianist’s birthplace, “Kurylowce.” 
The second hand is in the form of the 
flag and staff of Poland, while the minute 
hand is a bijou baton and the hour hand 
a miniature quill. 

The back cover of the case bears a 
beautifully sculptured eagle in platinum, 
national insignia of Poland, harmonized 
with a lyre and laurel wreath. 

The knob and crown are resolved into 
a five pointed star, set with Paderewski’s 
birthstone, the topaz. The bow of the 
timepiece is lyre shaped, engraved with 
melodic fantasies. 

The entire watch, with the exception 
of the movement, was made in the plant 
of Oscar Heyman & Bros., Inc., manu- 
facturing jewelers, formerly of 58 W. 
40th St., but now located at 642 Fifth 
Ave., New York. The movement is a 
Longines creation. 





Philip Mutschler 


Funeral services for Philip Mutschler, 
73, vice-president of the Jewelers’ Benev- 
olent Association of Newark, were held 
recently at the home of a brother, Henry, 
277 Woodside Ave., Newark, N. J. Bur- 
ial was in Fairmount Cemetery. 

Mr. Mutschler conducted a jewelry 
business for 50 years at 16 Green St., and 
held office in the association for more 
than 30 years. He died Dec. 27 at St. 
Barnabas Hospital. He was born in 
Germany. 

Besides Henry, he leaves another 
brother, Theodore, of Newark, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Henrietta Heiss of Califor- 
nia and Mrs. Lean Darmstadt of Ger- 
many. 
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JEWELERS ARE PERMITTED 


to buy unmelted scrap gold 
without being licensed. 


THIS New RULING 


makes it possible for you to avoid 
red-tape and accept old gold in 
the same way as was done years 
ago. 


LET PEOPLE KNOW 


We can assist you to get this busi- 
ness which offers increased traf- 
fic, sales and profit to you. 





WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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“f Have Confidence in 


HAGSTOZ" 


"As far back as when my father founded 
our jewelry business in the 90's Hagstoz 
was paying us full value for our old 
precious metals. | continue to send all 
our scrap to Hagstoz because | know an 
honest return will be made as soon as 
an accurate determination can be made. 
Our confidence in Hagstoz has 
meant cash in our fill.” 


Hagstoz BUYS 
GOLD—SILVER—PLATINUM 


or any material in which these metals 
are contained. 


T. B. 
HAGSTOZ 
(Arthur T. Hagstoz) & SON 


Refiners & Assayers 
709 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


37 Years of Refining. Service 




















BELLEVUE STRATFORD | 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


In the heart of 
Philadelphia... 


socially, com- 
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geographically. 







Rates begin at 
$3.50 


Booking Offices 
New York: 11 W. 42nd St. 
Longacre 5-4500 


Pittsburgh: Standard Life Bldg. 
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Friction in Watch and Clock Mechanisms 


and lts Reduction 


By JOHN J. BOWMAN 


Chairman of the Educational Committee of the Horological Institute of America 





(Continued from the January issue) 


HE earlier parts of this discussion of friction and its 

reduction in timepieces, published in the November 
and January issues of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEy- 
STONE, explained the nature of different types of friction, 
and told how the variety known as sliding friction may 
have its evil effects reduced by lubrication. Now we have 
arrived at the place where we should consider the various 
substances used as lubricants; from what sources they are 
obtained, and the qualities that must be possessed by 
good oils. 

It goes without saying that any material used as a 
lubricant must be either of vegetable, animal or mineral 
origin. And from all of these sources have come the many 
products tried and used for lubrication in horology during 
‘the five centuries and more of the history of the craft. 

Historically, the earlier efforts were to find a satisfac- 
tory lubricant from vegetable sources; the oils pressed 
from olives and certain nuts, refined in ways based on 
guesswork rather than on knowledge of chemistry then 
non-existent, were used largely by the watch and clock 
makers of old. In the countries and at the time when 
watches and clocks were first made, olive oil was one of 
the great food staples in every-day use; it was natural 
that it should have been the first to be tried as a lubricant. 

Because of unsatisfactory experience with vegetable 
oils, these were gradually displaced by oils made from 
animal fats, from which source comes most of the watch 
and clock oil used today. 

The present tendency is to find methods of refining 
that will enable satisfactory oils to be obtained from min- 
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eral sources—from a crude petroleum base. So far these 
efforts have not been entirely successful, and it is still true 
that the oils made from animal fats are most largely used, 
and generally speaking contain the greatest number of 
desirable qualities for horological lubricants. 

Exactly what are the requirements for oils, to be good 
for use in timepieces? This question must be answered 
in order to have a basis for sound judgment of the quali- 
ties of various oils, and for comparisons between the 
merits of the many types and brands that are offered for 
sale. So the list below is given to show at a glance, and 
as definitely as possible, the main criteria to use in judging 
the excellence of any watch or clock oil: 
Friction-reducing value; 

Durability of condition—“unchangeableness” ; 
Freedom from corrosive effect on metals; 
Least liability to spread out over surfaces; 
Resistance to evaporation ; | 

6. Viscosity (‘‘thickness” or “heaviness’”) suitable to 
pressure of acting parts; 

7. Uniform fluidity under changes of temperature; 

8. Abundance of supply. 


tk A a ew 


The friction-reducing value is placed first on the list 
because before all else that is the heart of the matter in 
judging anything used as a lubricant. It seems desirable 
to find a word that might express the nature of this prop- 
erty of a lubricant simply and clearly; and perhaps no 
better word can be used than just “slipperiness” ; or down 
South we might say “slickness.” A substance that would 
have all the other properties one hundred per cent, but 
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PAST PERFORMANCES 
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We not alone raise you immediate 
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Lt a TORE CITY 


This modern, 26 story hotel—in the very center of 
Times Square—always attracts a goodly number of 
executives in the jewelry trade. When you come to 
New York, you’re bound to enjoy your stay at the 
Piccadilly. Here, business becomes a pleasure: and 
Pleasure Becomes A Business. Reason: 


Within 4 minutes’ WALK of “Radio City,” 
theatres, Madison sage Garden ~ Da 
jewelry district! Finely furnished rooms with 
all up-to-the-minute conveniences (including 60- 
watt bathroom bulbs—great when shaving!) 
Rates as low as: 


$2-50 

SINGLE 
(Please write for reservations to insure 
choice accommodations.) 
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DICTIONARY OF GEMS 


. Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 
by R. J. Rocers, F.G.A. 


Price $1.50 Postage Paid 


This new book of all gems gives complete defini- 
tions of every stone used by jewelers from Achates 
(ancient name and origin of Agate) to Zircon and 
Zonochlorite with their specific gravity, chemical 
composition, crystallographic origin, hardness, re- 
fractive index, etc. 


The work is written for the jeweler with tables 
and notes in a form convenient for quick use that 
will give a brief explanation of crystallographic 
origins, some details as to cutting of gems, an ex- 
planation of refractive index, dichroism with 
tables, hardness with tables, specific gravity with 
tables, notes on manufactured gems and birth- 
stones. 


It is a valuable ready reference list for the retail 
jeweler, manufacturer, importer and lapidary. 


Cloth bound, 58 pages, 7x54 inches. 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
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that would lack slipperiness, would not be of use as a 
lubricant. 

And a substance that has great friction-reducing value 
at first, but that in a few weeks would become thick and 
stiff and act as an adhesive instead of a lubricant, could 
have every one of the other qualities one hundred per cent 
and yet would be a failure as a lubricant; so we place 
“unchangeableness” as second on the list of desirable 
qualities. 

Freedom from corrosive effect on metals is placed 
third; acidity in oil destroys the polish on steel pivots 
and on metal bearings and thus increases friction, besides 
spoiling the oil and lessening the unchangeableness that 
has been noted as second on the list of required qualities. 

In the fourth place is mentioned the tendency of some 
oils to spread out over the parts to which they may be 
applied. This tendency, if great, may overcome the force 
of capillarity provided by shaping bearings and pivots so 
as to retain oil, so that the oil will leave the places where 
there is friction, and go to where oil is even a disadvan- 
tage. It is this liability to spreading that has so far de- 
feated efforts to use highly refined mineral oils for time- 
pieces—oils that in all other respects would be excellent. 
The “Epilame” process, described in the October, 1935, 
issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, is for the 
purpose of preventing the spreading of oil on watch parts. 
This process consists of coating the parts with a stearic 
acid solution which, after drying, covers the surfaces with 
microscopic, invisible “pins” that form what may be 
likened to a velvet fabric. A drop of water will not 
spread on velvet, but tends to remain shaped like a bead; 
the “pile” of velvet resists the efforts of the edges of the 
drop to crawl outward and spread. The same effect is 
created by the film left on a metal or stone surface by the 
evaporation of Epilame solution. This treatment enables 


the use of mineral oils, because it prevents their spreading 


—the tendency that offsets their many excellent qualities, 
and that has prevented their widespread use. The objec- 
tion to the use of the Epilame bath is, of course, that 
considerable time must be spent in immersing and drying 
parts before assembling them. Each workman or his em- 
ployer must decide for himself whether the expense is 
justifiable. The opinion of the majority in America is 
evidently that it is not. There might be special cases in 
which some qualities afforded by mineral oil should be 
taken advantage of, and would offset the extra cost of 
this treatment ; but as long as there is a sufficient supply 
of oils that do not call for special pre-treatment of parts, 
these will probably be preferred by most workmen. 

The fifth quality listed—resistance to evaporation— 
needs little comment. Not only does oil shrink and be- 
come insufficient in quantity by evaporation, but it also 
thickens and tends to change into an adhesive instead of 
a lubricant. This matter is somewhat related to “un- 
changeableness” ; but the two are not altogether identical. 
Chemical changes may take place apart from evaporation ; 
and evaporation is possible apart from other serious 
changes in condition. But practically it is difficult to 
draw the line between the effects of these two changes, 
which are more appropriate for study in the chemist’s 
laboratory than at the workbench. 

Viscosity, numbered sixth on the list, may be under- 
stood as the relative “thickness or thinness” of an oil. At 
places where the pressure of moving parts against each 
other is heavy, a thicker oil is needed to separate the fric- 
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tional surfaces from each other. Where pressure is less, 
a thinner oil suffices, and is better, because in it there is 
less “fluid friction” between the molecules of the oil 
themselves, so that it has at that place greater friction- 
reducing value than a heavier oil would have there. In 
watch and clock mechanism, the heaviest pressures are at 
bearings nearer the barrel-end of the train; and pressures 
become less and speed greater at parts nearer the escape- 
ment-end of the train. The absolutely ideal way would 
be to use a different oil, gradually thinner, at each part 
from barrel to balance. But to do this would require 
spending a great deal more time in oiling. The general 
practice is to use one oil, the viscosity of which is an 
average of what would be exactly suitable at each place. 
One European manufacturer of oil puts up his product in 
sets of four degrees of viscosity. This may be used in two 
ways; either applying one lighter oil to all parts of small 
watches, and one heavier oil to all parts of larger watches; 
or, in any watch, applying several different viscosity- 
grades of oil, the heaviest where the pressures are heaviest, 
and so on. There is no question but that the latter way 
is best; but it takes more time to follow it; and in any 
case, the individual workman or his employer must reckon 
whether the technical advantage can be made to pay 
its way. 

The seventh consideration listed, of uniform fluidity of 
the oil under changes of temperature, is most important 
in locations where there are extremes of hot or cold 
weather. In arctic climates, oils that become thick and 
grease-like in cold are not allowed to keep on feeding 
into where friction exists, under the effect of capillarity, 
as they should. This may result in a lack of lubricant 
where it is needed. And in tropical climates, oils that 
become very thin in heat may tend to spread so as to at 
least partially defeat the capillarity provided to keep the 
oil where it is needed. In temperate climates these two 
dangers are not serious. But they should be considered 
wherever timepieces are used in extremes of heat or cold. 

Eighth on the list is noted “abundance of supply.” This 
refers to relative plentifulness of raw material from which 
to make oils. The importance of this is evident. An oil 
for which supplies of raw material are scarce will be high- 
priced. Moreover, scarcity of materials at the sources 
rather stands in the way of selection for quality; some 
manufacturers might be tempted to use up all of the 
material obtainable instead of rejecting any of it that is 
of questionable quality. One of the reasons for the efforts 
to develop watch and clock oils from mineral sources— 
petroleums—is that the supply of these is most plentiful. 
If future technical discoveries should result in satisfactory 
mineral oils being developed—oils that do not “spread” — 
then the present problem of a more adequate supply of 
lubricants for timepieces and other small mechanisms will 
have been solved. 

Earlier in this article it was stated that most of the 
oils at present used for timepieces are of animal origin. 
In saying this, we of course include animals that live in 
the water. For most of our oils from animal sources are 
made from the fat of cetaceans living in the ocean—prin- 
cipally the porpoise and the blackfish. These are some- 
what like whales, but much smaller. The fat of porpoises 
is mainly around the jaws; in the blackfish the fat forms 
a mass in the top of the head, shaped like half of a melon 
—hence the term “blackfish melon oil.” In either case, 
the oil is extracted from the fatty mass by heat, and then 








refined, to make the commercial product. The other ani- 
mal oils used in horology are mostly obtained by boiling 
the fat from the bones of cattle and refining it. 

Generally speaking, the watch and clock oils of the 
American-made brands are from porpoise or blackfish fat ; 
and the European brands from the bones of cattle. 

Looking again at the list of desirable qualities for oils, 
we should say that a good oil must have in as great degree 
as possible every one of these properties. No oil yet made 
has them all in full measure. The latter is the ideal—it 
is the goal of the research efforts that are constantly being 
made by manufacturers, and in independent laboratories 
such as those of the National Bureau of Standards at 
Washington. Manufacturers are trying to develop im- 
provements in order to deserve and gain increased sales 
of their products. The Bureau of Standards strives to 
make discoveries and improvements for the benefit of the 
entire nation. Between these two forces working for im- 
provements, it is not impossible that the day will come 
when there will be oils available possessing every quality 
that could be desired. 

We have discussed the requirements for a good oil 
without mentioning the brand-names of the oils that are 
on the market for sale. There are many of these; and to 
do justice to all would require a series of tests that it 
would be impracticable to make. Then, some oils are 
made in small quantities, without the advantages pos- 
sessed by large manufacturers in laboratory control of 
raw materials and processes. One lot of these may be 
good and another not as good. If we had happened to 
use for test some not as good as usual, our report, naming 
the brands, would create an impression more or less mis- 
leading. There are brands of oils that have won high 
reputations through the test of experience for years by 
thousands of users. A well-established reputation of any 
certain brand of oil is a good guide to follow in choosing 
what to buy. 

But naturally watchmakers are interested in what can 
be done to test new brands of oils that may be offered, to 
determine their qualities. This will be discussed in the 
next and concluding article of this series. In this it will 
of course be brought out that there are limitations on 
what can be learned except by the practical test of long 
experience. That article will also have something to say 
about the practical application of oil to the parts of 
watches and clocks. In it, in connection with part of 
its contents, will also be given consideration to the effects 
of the “fluid friction” that has been briefly mentioned as 
the friction that exists within the substance of lubricants 
themselves. 


H.1.A. Certifies Watchmakers 


BALTIMoRE, Mp., Jan. 8.—The Examining Board of 
the Horological Institute of America, meeting here yes- 
terday granted certificates to four certified watchmakers 
and eight junior watchmakers. ‘They are as follows: 


CERTIFIED WATCHMAKERS 


NAME EMPLOYED BY ADDRESS 
Joseph P. Dalton........ me. eet Oi, i ce ok Laurel Springs, N. J. 
Stanley Greenhalgh ..... ee ENON Se o36 baw ow w'ee |g por _— 
Bernard Hirson ........ at ee t. Louis, Mo. 


Pred EB: Moon ...sccccse Ries PO 5 kbs be caw b's cs A en Fila. 
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Junior WATCHMAKERS 


L. Re Pn Some Student at Bradley Poly- 
” ved ee ee OS SP ee Peoria, Ill, 
William Henry Jondrow. Student at Bradley Poly- 
‘ technic Inst: ....ccccee Peoria, Ill. 
Asthur F. Kints ......0. Student at Bradley Poly- 
ee Pr ree Peoria, Ill. 
Co Ce inn ewes Student at Bradley Poly- 
OECNIG TENGE, o's 0.0.00:00,0% Peoria, Ill. 
Cedric Ludtke .......0¢ Student at Elgin Watch- 
makers College ........ Elgin, Ill. 
John Reed Newcomer.... Student at Elgin Watch- ‘ 
makers College ........ Elgin, Ill. 
Arden J. Shadley....... Student at Elgin Watch- ’ 
makers College ........ Elgin, Ill. 
i TN 650k So 6 a6 6 00 6460 Sates oct cccaenes Hayward, Cal, 


A new system: of grading the work done in the 
examinations is being’ worked out by the Certification 
Committee. It is expected that the new system will give 
a more exact method of grading the watches repaired 
by applicants. 


Program for Conference and Banquet of Horological 
Society of New York and H.I.A. to be Held 
Feb. 4 and 5 


The Horological Society of New York and the Horo. 
logical Institute of America have completed the program 
for the joint conference and banquet to be held in New 
York on the nights of Feb. 4 and 5. The conference will 
be staged at the headquarters of the Horological Society 
of New York, 150 W. 85th St., and the banquet at the 
Hotel McAlpin. 

The conference will begin at 8 p. m., Feb. 4, with an 
address by H. Schlacht, president of the Horological So- 
ciety of New York, who will explain the purposes of this 
organization. An outline of the aims and purposes of 
the Horological Institute of America will be presented by 
Harrison F. Babcock, president. The subject of the con- 
ference will be “A Bigger and Better Watch Business” 
which will be generally outlined by William Wagner. 

Immediately following the presentation of the outline 
of the subject, there will be presented, in five-minute 
talks, the viewpoints of the Horological Institute of Amer- 
ica, the watch manufacturers, importers and wholesalers, 
the retail jewelers and the men who work at the bench. 
This will be followed by an open forum. 

Men prominent in the watch and jewelry business who 
have given assurance that they will participate in the con- 
ference include W. H. Samelius, director of the Elgin 
Watchmakers College; John J. Bowman, of the Bowman 
School for Watchmakers; Howard Beehler, technical ad- 
visor of the Hamilton Watch Co.; J. Freidstadt, techni- 
cal director of the Waltham Watch Co.; William D. 
McNeil, president of the American: National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association ; Kenneth I. Van Cott, general man- 
ager of Marcus & Co.; Phineas Peters, chairman of the 
Executive Board of Retail Jewelers’ Associations of 
Greater New York; presidents and other officers of dif- 
ferent organizations, and others. 

As a result of the discussions, it is expected that steps 
will be taken to further the joint program of the Horo- 
logical Institute and the New York Society to establish a 
“Who’s Who in Watch Repairing” by having watch- 
makers certified by the Horological Institute. 

Wednesday night a dinner-dance will be held at the 
Hotel McAlpin. Speakers at the dinner will include the 
president and some of the directors of the Horological 
Institute, the president and representatives of the New 
York Society and a few invited guests. 
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This Machine Records 
"Tick Tocks” 


SING the principle of a cardiograph, an electrically 

operated watch rate recorder was demonstrated be- 
fore jewelers of the St. Louis area and the high council of 
American science at a meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science at St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30 
through Jan. 4. 

The cardiograph, of course, is an instrument that, 
when in contact with the chest, registers graphically the 
comparative duration and intensity of the heart’s move- 
ment. 

In the watch rate recorder, the jewelers and scientists 
saw a machine that times the performance of a watch, 
and translates the “‘tick-tock” into a written record from 
which a novice can tell with certainty whether the time- 


_ piece is in perfect order, and an expert can diagnose the 


watch’s probable ailment if the timing is out of line. 

The instrument consists of two units: a recorder, 
which gives a graph of watch performance, and a fre- 
quency generator which produces a standard frequency of 
less than one second per day deviation. The standard 
frequency output of the generator drives a synchronous 
motor, which rotates the drum of the recorder at a uni- 
form rate of one revolution per beat of a correct five- 
beat watch. 

The watch to be tesfed is clamped in a spring mount- 
ing which can be rotated to give readings of the watch 
in various positions. A stylus, mounted on a lead-screw 
beneath the drum, records the amplified “‘tick-tock”’ on 
chart paper wrapped around the drum. If the watch is 
correct, a line of dots will be drawn parallel to the mark- 





PAST... 





FASTER... 





The Watch Rate Recorder 


ings on the chart paper. If the watch is fast, on the other 
hand, the result is an upward-sloping line of dots; while 
if the watch is slow, the lines slope downward. 

The slope, indicating the state of the watch’s “health,” 
can be read in seconds per day. The machine will measure 
any beat movements, such as 514, 6 and others, as well 
as 5 beat watches. 

The machine can test the rate of a watch in any posi- 
tion, so that a prediction can be made of the average 
rate of the watch as it will be when the owner carries 
the watch. It is equipped with headphones so that the 
watchmaker can listen to the sounds of the watch ticking, 
greatly magnified; these sounds will disclose faults in 
mechanical action that cannot be heard by the unaided 
ear. Clever use may be made of this feature also to 
interest and impress customers. 

C. H. Fetter, commercial development manager of 
Electrical Research Products Inc., said to. a representa- 

(Please turn to page 119) 





FAST-SLOW 


Three typical watch rate records. A 30-second record at the left indicates that the watch tested is about 13 seconds per day fast, since each 
horizontal line crossed represents five seconds. Note the spacing between the “tick” and the “tock” lines. The watch tested in the center, a 
5-second record, is about 120 seconds per day fast, each line crossed being 30 seconds per day under this condition. At the right is an example 
of a 30-second record made to include two positions on a single run, the first position indicating a rate of 4 seconds per day fast, dial up, and 


the second position a rate of 13 seconds per day slow, stem up. 
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That's why men and women Mineralogy and Director of the Mineralogical Laboratory, 
“Lime f Gate ioe tie. 
of the jewelry industry select - 260 yanee, 6x 9, 326 illustrations, $3.00 00. 
this hotel as their headquart 
\ Petia awn The first part of the book discusses those properties which 
Pleasant. airy rooms. Both tub are necessary for an appreciative understanding of gems such 
and shower baths. Circulating as crystal forms, physical, optical and chemical properties, 
aoe am be formation, occurrence, cutting, polishing and naming of gems. 
cap wales. meth mirror. The second part of the book contains reference tables of 
Bedside and dresser lamps. Radio. Unexcelled service and the various characteristics of gems and gem materials, con- 
euatiien, Comeigieneinied caine tanta codons veniently classified, handy for ready reference. 
play nightly in the Silver Grill and the handiest location in Five Features of the New Gem Book 
New York...Only 3 blocks from Grand Central Station. 1. Valuable statistics on production and occurrence. 
Single rooms as low as $3 a day, double rooms $4 and up. 2. Full discussion of cutting and polishing of gems. 


3. Full treatment of manufactured stones, including detailed discus- 


H 0 T 4 [ [ t X ; N G T 0 N = of artificial rubies and sapphires, glass imitations, bake- 
ite, etc. 
4. Numerous tables of gems arranged according to various prop- 


erties. 

















48TH STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORE 5. Summary Table for reaay ,:eference. 
aes E. Rochester. 34 “4 Order your copy today from 
Directed by National Hotel Management Co., Inc. - Ralph 5 
Hitz, President. Hotels Book-Cadillac, Detroit: Netherland Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Plaza, Cincinnati; Adolphus, Dallas: Van Cleve, Dayton 239 W. 39th St., New York City 
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EPARATING GOLD.—I have some trouble in 
‘doing the work of separating the gold from base 
metal in gold-filled goods, preparatory to melting it 
down for sale to the U. S. Mint. I would like to have 
reliable information about the proper acids to use for this 


work. (Question No. 4985.) i 2 


Answer—The U. S. Government publishes from time 
to time helpful technical information in various lines, 
through some of the Departments in Washington, and 
there is one of these publications that should help you in 
the matter about which you inquire. Send five cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., and ask for “Technical Paper 
No. 342, Dept. of the Interior—Methods for the Recov- 
ery of Gold, etc., from Jewelers’ Waste.” 


OLDERING LUGS.—We have tried all sorts of 
ways to solder lugs on chromium-plated watch cases, 
but have never been successful. Can you tell us how to 
do this work? It seems that if the manufacturers can do 


this, there ought to be some way for doing it in repair 
shops. (Question No. 4986.) T. B. M. 


Answer—Soldering can be done on chromium-plated 
goods by filing or grinding the plating off to expose the 
base metal, and then using ordinary gold or silver solders, 
ordinary borax-and-water flux, and an electric soldering 
machine. Soldering cannot be done on the chromium- 
plated surface; and one of the special points to observe 
is to use a pointed electrode on the machine, so as to get 
the heat exactly to the spot where the solder is to flow; 
if this is not done—that is, if heat is allowed to spread 
over the plated portion of the work—the heat will dis- 
color the chromium plating, and this discoloration cannot 
be polished off. As to manufacturers soldering this class 
of goods, of course, conditions are different, as the goods 
are made up and soldered before they are plated. 


TCHING.—Please give us general suggestions for 
etching names on steel. We have done some of this 
work, and sometimes the acid eats its way under the 
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asphaltum varnish that we use for coating the steel. 


(Question No. 4987.) 7. Ons 


Answer—The trouble you have in the acid “under- 
cutting” the lettering can be avoided by mixing beeswax 
with the asphalt varnish used for the background of the 
lettering; and by reducing the strength of your acid by 
diluting it with water. Very strong nitric acid cuts metal 
too fast; and is more apt to find its way into microscopic 
air spaces between the metal and the coating of varnish 
than more diluted acid will, with its less active attack on 
the metal. Then, too, the mixture of wax with asphaltum 
causes a closer union between varnish and metal, with less 
chance for the acid to work its way under the varnish 
coating. It is advisable to heat the work before applying 
the varnish—this lessens the risk of slight air spaces be- 
tween the metal and the coating. In diluting acid with 
water, drop the acid slowly into the water—not the water 
into the acid—in order to avoid danger from boiling acid 
splashing out of the vessel. 


SCAPEMENT.—What causes the escapement to “go 
out of action”? (Question No. 4988.) H. B.S. 


Answer—A lever escapement may go “out of action” 
when the guard or safety action is out of adjustment. The 
guard action is provided for the purpose of insuring that 
the fork shall be in position to receive the roller jewel at 
the time this jewel approaches the fork to unlock the 
escapement. At this time, the fork must be resting on 
the banking toward which the roller jewel is moving. If 
a jolt or bump given the watch then causes the fork to 
leave the banking, it cannot go far because the guard- 
point will come into contact with the edge of the safety- 
roller; then the fork will return to its proper banking, 
remaining there, because by that time the effect of the 
jolt has passed. This safety action thus insures that the 
fork shall be at all times in place to allow the escapement 
to be unlocked ready to act in providing impulse to the 


(Please turn to page 119) 
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Wants 
SANDERS |S 





A British Concern— 
Nearly a Century in 


Business — Serving 
the Trade in America 
for 50 Years 


SWEEP 


SMELTERS 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 








T is a recognized fact the 

world over that porpoise 
jaw oil is the finest crude 
from which to refine lubri- 
cating oil for fine timepieces. 
When the refining is done by 
the scientific processes de- 
veloped through years of ex- 
perience by Wm. F. Nye, Inc., 
the result is a specialized oil 
of the very highest quality. 


Nye’s Oil — 100% American 
from “fish to finish.”’ 




















James L. Hand 


America’s Leading Jewelry 
Auctioneer 


87 Nassau Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone, COrtlandt 7-8693 
Cable Address, Hand-Sale, New York 


STRICTLY ETHICAL AUCTIONS 
Conducted for Jewelers 


Executors, Trustees y mnoahvenn Boni, Teast. Comm nies, 

United States and Canadian Courts OCK TOO 

La OR TOO SMALL. Write 9 “HAND Db” book on 
uctions. 


INQUIRIES TREATED CONFIDENTIALLY 











ZIRCON S 


The original source since 1920 
at real rock bottom prices 


Large quantities in commercial goods. Fin- 
est stock in Specimen. Own cutting plants in 
Siam and Switzerland. 


ALBERT LANG 


ZURICH — SWITZERLAND 
48, Weinbergstr. 48. 
Cables: Alangnala Zurich 
Representatives wanted for some parts of the States 
Strictly to wholesalers only 

















239 West 39th Street 





Standard Books for 


Optometrists and Opticians 
By LIONEL LAURANCE 





General and Practical Optics 
(Fourth edition, 327 pages) 


Visual Optics and Sight Testing 
(Third edition, 502 pages) 


Price $7.50 for Each Book 


OPTICAL JOURNAL & REVIEW 








New York City 


a —eeneeninidian 


The Hoke-Jewel -F * 


N. 








Ideal for the repair bench. Fine for 
ae ld, es, platinum, novelties, 
gold dering can be done close to ee 7 
= stone. <—F 
Ask for circular T.C. ue 
1 eN 


Hoke ne eee le 
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industry installs jeweled watch movements, chiefly imported, 
in its higher priced automobiles. The existing duty on a 
typical automobile clock is about 150 per cent. Even with 
the 50 per cent reduction the duties on these automobile watch 
movements will remain higher than the duties of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 on movements only slightly smaller which enter as 


watches. 
SYNCHRONOUS AND SUBSYNCHRONOUS Morors 


“Synchronous and subsynchronous motors of less than one 
fortieth of one horsepower are used almost exclusively in 
electric clocks. ‘There are no imports, inasmuch as the ad 
valorem equivalent of the existing duty on an average-priced 
motor of this sort is about 750 per cent. Switzerland is an 
important potential source of imports. The height of the duty 
even after the reduction of 50 per cent made in the agreement 
is such that imports are not probable. 


CLOCKWORK MECHANISMS 


“The specific duties in the Tariff Act of 1930 on so-called 
clockwork mechanisms which,include electric meters and time- 
switches, have been practically prohibitive. 


Switzerland and U. S. Make Trade Agreement 


(From page 41) 


“Switzerland is an important producer of such mechanisms. 
Those which were imported prior to 1930 were high-grade and 
high-priced instruments. Since 1930 imports have been re- 
stricted to small quantities of exceedingly high-priced mech- 
anisms and even on these the ad valorem equivalent of the 
duties was over 100 per cent. Under the agreement with 
Switzerland the duties are reduced by 50 per cent. Domestic 
production of these articles is very large but consists prin- 
cipally of standardized products. Imports will benefit public 
utilities. 


JEWELS Fork WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


“These jewels are not manufactured in the United States and 
are imported in large quantities for use by the domestic watch, 
clock, and meter industries. Imports from Switzerland in 1934 
had a value of $650,000. The agreement stipulates that the 
existing duty of 10 per cent will not be raised during the term 
of the agreement.” 


Details of the concessions are shown in tabular form 
by the State Department as follows: 


Concessions granted by the United States to Switserland- 








Paragragh 3 2 3 : Ad valores sPercentage: Value 
8 8 g sreduction : rts froa 
Tariff hot, Commodity 1/ , Old rate of duty , Hew rate of duty eo ere > dna. pa estar ae 
of 1930 5 3 = 3 rai i re _s 
i ’ 2 : t:Percent : : 
367(a) Watch movements, if less than 1.77 inches : : : : : 2 
: wide and not having more than 17 jewels: : : : : : / 
s (1) Ower 1.5 inches wide 3$1.25 each 1$0.90 each (: : : : 
t Over 1.2 to 1.5 inches wide 31.40 * : 90 * (: t : : 
t Over 1 to 1.2 inches wide 31.55 ® : 90 * (: See :* See : - See t See 
3 Over 0.9 inch to 1 inch wide 31.75 * : 1.20 * i: below: below: below : below 
s Over 0.8 to 0.9 inch wide 3 2.00 * 31.39 * : 3 t 3 
s Over 0.6 to 0.8 inch wide 2 2.25 * 31.35 * i 2 2 : 
3 0.6 inch or less wide : 2.50 * : 1.80 * : : : : 
: 2 3 t 2 : t 
3 (3) Additional duty for each jewel in : 3 t : : : 
3 excess of 7 s af ® s OD ® z z 2 FY 
ry 3 z : t 2 : 
3 Total: 2 2 2 2 z $ 
: Having 7 jewels : : : 83 : 56 +: 33 +: $2,698,622 
8 Having 15 jewels 2 3 o ee: aes 35 g 529,479 
3 Ha: 17 jewels 3 2 as oe =e 34 : 466.977. 
8 oa 1 om : : WE SE Eva 3: 2,695,97° 
3 2 t t : 3 : 
: (2) Watch movements having no jewels or : 2 z 2 t t 
: only 1 jewel: Fy 3 z z 3 2 
ry Over 1.5 inches wide 2$0.75 each :$0.75 each s @ « Bs tet -s 58,603 
2 Over 1.2 to 1.5 inches wide : & * : oa * se 8 a . 8 - 
: Over 1 to 1.2 inches wide e & * 3 es * o, St") .e ee 19 g 4,882 
s Over 0.9 to 1 inch wide : 1.06 * 3 eff * ‘i a a. 8 29 z 12,72 
3 Over 0.8 to 0.9 inch wide : 1.20 * ‘a : - =a 2 38 t - 
3 Over 0.6 to 0.8 inch wide : 1.35 * 3. -e *° s Soe, Giese 44 Fy 15,021 
3 0.6 inch or less wide : 1.50 * i * ¢ Wr! ies 40 : 24,402 
3 t t : 2 2 : 
: (4) Additional duty on marked adjustaents: 1.00 per adjust- : .50 per adjust-: - ae = - 
3 3 ment t ment : : 3 : 
: (5) Additional duty on self-winding : : : : : 2 
3 movenents : 1.00 each : «50 each t - $< 2 50 3 - 
3 Additional duty on movements de- Fy 2 t : g 2 
3 signed to operate more than 47 t : 2 : g 3 
: hours without rewinding : 1.00 * s 58 * t= Si @ FY 50 g - 
: (6) Watch movements having more than 17 : t : 3 ' : 
3 jewels, whether adjusted or wmad- : 4 2 3 t 2 
3 justed and with or without dials :10.75 * 210.75 *° ¢ @ 4. 82. 3 eee 23,3% 
ry . 2 g : : 2 3 
367(c) sWatch parts: : : : : : 3 
: (1) Parts except pillar, or bottom : : : : : 2 
3 plates, bridges or jewels, imported: 3 3 2 : : 
ry in same shipment with complete t $ g : : t 
FY movements, etc. (if not more than : t : : : : 
$ 4% of the value of such nove- 3 : 2 2 3 : 
: ments, etc.) : 45% : 45% 2 - 2 = : Boumd : 61,033 
t : : : : : : 
: (2) Pillar or bottom plates, or their : : : : : : 
3 equivalent :One half of amount:One half of amount: 3 : z 
3 :of duty applicable:of duty applicable: 2 3 : 
3 sto complete move- :to complete move- : : 2 3 
3 sments, etc., for :ments, etc., for : z 2 : 
t swhich suitable twhich suitable zt : Bomd : ~ 
L i 3 


t - 
a 3 





ations have been abridged. 


b/ Statistics used for all items in paragraph 367 are imports from all countries; imports from Switzerland constitute 98 percent 


or more of the total. 
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Special Notices 


Payable invariably in advance. 

Rates under all headings re 
“Situations Wanted” $1.50 for first 25 
words. Additional words, 5c. a word. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 75c. for 
first 25 words. Additional words Se. a 
word, 

Heavy type, $3.00 for first 25 words. 
Additional words, 10c. a word. 

Name, address, initials and abbrevi- 
ations count as words, and are charged 
for as part of the advertisement. 

If answers are to be forwarded, 15c. 
extra to cover postage must be en- 


Advertising matter addressed to 
Classified advertisers will not be de- 
livered. 

Advertisers who are not subscribers 
should send 25c. if they desire a copy 
of the paper containing their adver- 
tisemen 


t. 
Special notice forms close 20th of 
month. 


Unless the advertiser instructs us to 
publish his name and address, all 
answers will be directed care The 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 

In answering ads, do not enclose 
original letters of recommendations, 
send duplicates. 

To avoid unnecessary correspon- 
dence mention your location in the 
advertisement. 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
239 W. 39th St., New York 








Situations Wanted. 


Under this heading, 75c. for first 25 
words, Sc. for each additional word; 
minimum charge, 75c. 





STENOGRAPHERS, BOOKKEEPERS, 
typists, clerks furnished, no charge. 
Fulton Agency, 93 Nassau St., Cort. 
7392, New York. 


WATCHMAKER, 20 years’ experience, 
now employed, wishes change; 15 years 
with one company. R. V. Ramsey, Cum- 
berland, Ky. 


YOUNG LADY, bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher, experienced in credits; 24 years 
old. Address “‘N., 3901,’’ care Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone. 


EXPERIENCED watchmaker, clock and 
jewelry repairman, Al mechanic; best 
of references. Sage Dugan, 316 Laurel 
Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, married, wishes position 
with watch importer or jobber; good 
inside man; references. Address “Q., 
3953,” care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


YOUNG LADY, bookkeeper, stenographer, 
ten years’ executive experience jewelry 
and watch trade; complete charge, cor- 
re dence, collections. Address “D., 
3618,” care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


WATCHMAKER, JEWELER, engraver 
and diamond setter, wishes position 
with reliable firm; 15 years’ experi- 
ence; married. Address “A., 3927,’ 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


SALESMAN OR MANAGER, know every 
phase of the jewelry business, 20 years’ 
retail experience ; p ag A ability ; ref- 
erences. Address T. . Latham, 881 
Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 


























YOUNG LADY, many years’ experience 
with epee jewelry line, desires posi- 
tion in order and repair department. 
Address “‘B., 4000,’ care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone, 


DIAMOND SETTER, general jewelry re- 
pairer, can also do new work; 33 years’ 
experience; wishes position in Los 
Angeles .-or_ vicinity. Address “D., 
3938,” care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





WATCHMAKER, SALESMAN, 12 years’ 
experience, esires position retail 
store; best references; good estimator ; 
dependable. Address “L., 3948,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





YOUNG WOMAN, 10 years’ experience 
office gold ring manufacturer, capable 
taking full charge of stock, orders, re- 
pairs, weighing metals, etc. Address “H., 
3965,’’ care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





YOUNG MAN, 22, several years with cash 
store; also installment experience; had 
full charge of repair department; salary 
secondary. Address “B., 3986,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





ENGRAVER and jewelry repairer and 
crystal fitting, 25 years’ experience, now 
employed, change desired. Address 
“A.B.C., 3935,” care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone. 





EXPERT railroad watchmaker and sales- 
man, 18 years’ experience; can assume 
full charge of watch department. Ad- 
dress “C., 3948,” care Jewelers’ Circu- 
lar-Keystone. 





RETAIL SALESMAN, age 35, 18 years' 
experience, can buy and sell, take in 
watch and jewelry repairs; a trial will 
convince you. Address “G., 3880,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


AN EXPERIENCED CREDIT 
young, college trained, now emp i 
desires change; prefer South or Wet 
wa will | - saree; small salary 

ress “P. *’ care J ’ Cir. 
cular-Keystone. ale 





AS MANAGER or inside salesman of re- 
tail jewelry store, expert on watch and 
jewelry estimates; American, 38 and 
15 years’ experience; moderate sal 

ress ‘‘T., ,”’ care Jew * ‘ 
cular-Keystone, el... 





TO REPRESENT Eastern manuf 
or jobber of diamonds, w cohen an 
jewelry in Chicago or Middle States 
preferably; references and financial de- 
tails upon inquiry. Address “R., 3979" 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





EXCELLENT WATCHMAKER, 23 years’ 
experience on all grades watches 
wishes steady position in New York 
or vicinity; moderate salary. Address 
“C., 3937,” care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone. 











WATCHMAKER AND OPTOMETRIST 
would like to locate with reliable 
jewelry firm; have good _ reference: 
registered in Illinois and Missouri. Ad- 
dress “M., 3949,” care Jewelers’ Circu- 
lar-Keystone. , 





WATCHMAKER, capable, thorough work- 
man, desires position in good store or 
shop; best references; east preferred; 
20 years’ experience; steady job only. 
Address “B., 3942,” care Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone. 





SALESMAN SEEKS POSITION in recog- 
nized store where thorough knowledge 
of the jewelry business and real selling 
ability are required. Address “L., 3897,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





YOUNG LADY, many years’ experience, 
executive ability, diamond and jewelry 
business, capable handling full charge of 
office; references. Address “A., 
3890," care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





WATCHMAKER, competent, can do 
clockwork, engraving and light jewelry 
work, age 27, desires position with first 
class retail jeweler. Address ‘‘M., 3900,”’ 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





YOUNG MAN with office experience, high 
school graduate, wishes permanent po- 
sition; prefer watch importing house. 
Joseph Mayer, 316 Union St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Tele. Cu-6-1507. 





STENOGRAPHER, SECRETARY, office 
routine, rapid, accurate, experienced 
jewelry manufacturing, handling raw 
metals, factory control. Address “L., 
3887,” care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





CREDIT; 14 years’ experience in jewelry 
installment, buying and selling with 
executive ability; experienced watch- 
maker; reference. . Immerman, 574 
Hale Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BOOKKEEPER-TYPIST, young woman, 
10 years’ varied experience jewelry line, 
capable taking full charge, manufactur- 
ing jewelers; excellent references, 850 
East 161st St., Apt. 5 C, Bronx, N. Y. 





YOUNG WATCHMAKER of good refer- 
ence, will come at once; experienced 
and capable of taking charge of store. 
What is your proposition? Address 
“R., 3920," care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone. 





WATCHMAKER, experienced, good sales- 
man, neat appearance, capable taki 
full charge and responsibility; age 3 
years, married; can furnish best ref- 
erences and bond. ‘‘Watchmaker,” 1889 
West 11th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FIRST CLASS watchmaker and jewelry 
repair man; 12 years’ experience; best 
of references; capable of taking charge 
of repair department; salary $35 per 
week. Address “C., 3931,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





WATCHMAKER, expert, capable jewelry 
repairer, engraver, setter, 18 years’ ex- 
perience, age 38, desires permanent 
position anywhere; starting salary $23. 
Address ‘‘J., 3968,’’ care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 





FIRST CLASS watchmaker, salesman 
and jewelry repairer, 22 years’ experi- 
ence, fast and reliable; finest of ref- 
erences; married, Protestant, pleasing 
personality, good habits. Address Box 
1416, Pocatello, Idaho. 





SALESMAN, having long experience with 
department store buyers, retail jewel- 
ers, Middle West territory, would like 
to connect with a manufacturer. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Reliable, 3954,’’ care Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone. 





YOUNG MAN, 33, married, ten years’ ex- 
perience watches, semi-precious stones, 
capable manager and organizer, selling 
experience, seeks responsible -position 
offering opportunity. Address “R., 3956,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





LOAN OFFICE CLERK, capable ap- 
praiser and salesman, excellent window 
man and card writer; thorough knowl- 
edge estimating watch or jewelry re- 
pairs. Address “K., 3896,” care Jewel- 
ers’ Circular-Keystone. 





RETAIL SALESMAN; young man of 
valuable qualities and pleasing person- 
ality desires position in better class 
store; first class reference available. 
Address “J., 3895,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 





MAN 32 YEARS OLD HAVING 13 years’ 
retail credit jewelry experience selling, 
window trims, credits, collections, etc., 
desires connection; salary secondary. 
Address ‘“P., 3909,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 











EXPERT WATCHMAKER, Swiss ba- 
guette or American; engraver or sales- 
man; able to take any responsibility ; 
records show a tested man. Address 
“K., 3947,” care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone. 





VALUABLE CREDIT MAN; thoroughly 
qualified promoting sales, creating ef- 
fective window displays, checking 
credits and collections; don’t hesitate 
answering this ‘‘ad.’”” Address ‘‘L., 3899,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 
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Switzerland and U. S. Make Trade Agreement 


(From page 111) 
Concessions granted by the United States to Switserland- 








ieemegh 3 3 t s Ad valores :Percentages Value a 
3 z z z sreduction :importe 
fsriff Act, meer V ; Old rate of duty , New rate of duty iq: New: in rate :Switserland 
of 1930 i 3 2 g 
: ’ 2 sPeroent: Percent : : 
367(c)(3) Match b ente-conttanate 3 2 8 : : 8 i/ 
t lies and subassemblies consisting ; 3 3 3 3 3 
3 Wale uae e mona Fy : FY 8 t 
: fastened together - 23¢ for each such :2¢ for each such ) s 3 t 
te ome or piece out or piece Uy Se. Me 24 Bes $1,135 
t Except that in the case of jewels the and : and ;: 2 
2 duty shall be 154 instead of 3¢ m4 instead of 2¢ iF more : more : : 
3 And except that in the case of pillar : 3 s 3 
or bottom plates or their equivalent : ~° : t 3 
: the duty shall be sThe rate ‘The rate ; 3 s s 
2 tin clause (2) of :in clause (2)¢ 3 3 F 
: tsubparagraph %7(c subparagraph 367(0} : 2 : 
: sinstead of 3¢ tinstead of 2¢ st = &t - : Bound 3 = 
3 And except that in the case of a 2 é Fy 3 3 : z 
3 balance assembly the duty shall be 250¢ for the assem-:35¢ for the assen-: 2 z 3 
: sbly instead of 3¢ sbly instead of 2¢ : 3 z 3 
sfor each part or :for each part or : z 2 z 
spiece thereof spiece thereof 2 t - z 30 z 101 
No assembly or subassembly shall be z 3 3 3 3 3 
subject to a greater amount of duty : 3 3 3 e : 
than the movement for which suitable : z $ $ z : 
2 nor to a less rate of duty than : ‘45% : 45% 2: = s = : Bomd 3: 56 
3 t ry Fy 3 : 8 
t (4) All other parts (except jewels) 8 65% z 55% tis £4 3 15 3 324,705 
t g Fy 3 z t 3 
367(4) Watch and clock jewels 3 10% 8 10% 2 - : = : Bound : 745,655 
3 8 3 2 3 FY z 
367(e) :Watch dials 35¢ each plus 45% sai each plus 453: 66 : 56 : a 37,712 
2 : : Fy ry z 
367(f) sWatch caacs: z z z 3 
: (1) Solid gold or platinum 754 each plus 45% 754 each plus 30% : Oo: M-4 zn 3 23,100 
: (2) In part of silver, gold, or 2 : ry 
t platinum, or who: y of silver UAOF each ple 458 :AOP each pln 308 1 6G: As @ ry 10,244 
: (3) If set with precious, etc., stones or: 2 Py 2 
3 prepared for the setting of such s 3 8 4 
2 240 each plus 43% :40f each plus 308 : 4 : 322 3 30Ctt 47? 
3 : 3 3 z FY 8 
t (4) If of base metal 320¢ each plus 45% :10¢ each plus 258: 67 : 3% : £6 8 58,053 
‘ ry 3 3 ry 2 8 
: (5) Additional duty if enameled 3 15% 3 15% s = § «= £: ei 3 47 





Members of American Watch Assemblers Pleased 
At Swiss-American Trade Pact 


The American Watch Assemblers Association wel- 
comed the Swiss-American trade pact reducing the tariff 
on watch movements as of benefit to American business, 
workers and consumers as well as a blow to smuggling, 
in a message to Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

More than a year ago, the association pleaded for 
a downward readjustment of the tariff at a hearing in 
Washington, D. C., before the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, arguing that a reduction “could be 
the surest and most effective way of ending smuggling, 
just as it is with diamonds,” and contending that watch 
movement imports were at that time 75 to 80 per cent 
under the 1923 average. 

The telegram voicing the association’s gratification at 
the Swiss agreement follows: 

“At a meeting of the American Watch Assemblers Associa- 
tion, Inc., attended by 21 firms, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“ “(WHEREAS it is believed that the proposed trade pact between 
the United States of America and Switzerland by increasing 
the flow of international commerce will be of material benefit 
to American business, American workers and consumers, and 

“ “WHEREAS it is hoped that the pacts provisions for cooperation 
between the governments of the United States of America and 
Switzerland designed to suppress smuggling will greatly help 
domestic watch manufacturers, legitimate importers and watch 
assemblers, 

“Be Ir ResoLveD that the American Watch Assemblers As- 
sociation, Inc., hereby expresses to the Secretary of State its 
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deep appreciation for his enlightened leadership in the nego- 
tiations of the aforesaid pact and the hope that this pact may 
govern the trade relations between the two countries for many 
years to come.’ ” 


It was signed by Roland Gsell (R. Gsell & Co.) ; head 
of the association’s tariff committee. 

The very important “anti-smuggling clause” in the 
trade agreement is a big victory for the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Gsell told a JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 
reporter. He said: 

“A moment’s thought will make it clear to anyone 
how hard it must be for a small country 4000 miles 
away, which exports watches to every country in the 
world, to help stop the illicit traffic of smuggling watches 
into the United States of America. 

“This will be realized even more, if one takes into 
account that the racketeers involved saw to it, in many 
instances, that their Swiss watches were shipped to 
points outside of Switzerland and not directly to the 
United States, for instance to Hamburg, Canada, etc. 
This merchandise was then repacked and reshipped from 
there in a way to avoid United States customs detection. 

“However, Switzerland has agreed, at the request of 
our Government, to install a severe export control on 
its watches and watch movements, and it is hoped that 
the close and most welcome cooperation between the two 
governments will help stabilize considerably the market 
for all watches in the United States.” 


A circular addressed to members of the American 
(Please turn to page 119) 
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Workshop Notes 


(From page 109) 





balance at each beat. But should the guard-pin, or guard- 
point, be misadjusted (lying too far away from the safety- 
roller edge), then it will not prevent the fork moving to 
the wrong side of the escapement, should a jolt jar the 
fork away from its proper banking. In this case, the 
escapement cannot be unlocked; the watch will therefore 
stop; the roller jewel will come to rest on the outside of 
the fork, instead of passing into the fork-slot and unlock- 
ing the escapement, and so keeping the watch going. 
When a watch is stopped as described above, its escape- 
ment is said to be “out of action.” 


This Machine Regulates “Tick Tocks” 


(From page 107) 


tive of THe JEwevers’ Crircuxar-KeystTone, con- 
cerning the recorder, a product of the Western Electric 
Co. : 

“After several years of research work in the study of 
the best and most effective manner to provide rapid timing 
methods for general use among retail makers, we believe 
the present design of the watch rate recorder embodies 
all of the elements necessary to determine watch character- 
istics on a basis which insures an accurate and precise 
result in a quick and efficient manner. 

“The machine is manufactured under exacting specifi- 
cations for stability, performance and utility.” 

It was said at the convention at St. Louis, where na- 
tionally-known scientists showed keen interest in the 
watch rate recorder, that the instrument has unusual 
possibilities in the watch repair department of a jewelry 
store. , 

A store equipped with one of the instruments can es- 
tablish an 48-hour repair system, it was said. Other 
possibilities which were mentioned included: Capitaliza- 
tion on the “scientific theme” to increase customer confi- 
dence, pre-testing the watch to show a customer how 
poorly his watch functions and thus selling an over- 
hauling job instead of a mere crystal replacement, selling 
a repair customer a better grade watch, by comparing the 
performance of his old watch and a new watch, and 
utilizing the novelty appeal of the record to advertise 
on the reverse side of the chart paper. 

Thirty watch rate recorders of this type are now in 
use in watch factories and repair shops, the oldest in- 
stallation of a model machine having been in operation 
since September, 1934. 


Switzerland and U. S. Trade Agreement 
(From page 117) 


Watch Assemblers Association contains the following 
explanation of Article 3 of the Declaration, which speci- 
fies that after May 1 each watch and watch movement 
exported from Switzerland to the United States shall 
have an additional distinct distinguishable mark: 

“For your own protection, this new mark should appear on 
one of the bridges of the movement, so as to be visible in the 
same way as the present necessary customs markings. 

“It is our understanding that the contracting Governments 
prefer that this additional mark takes the form of initials. Two 
letters will probably be sufficient. No duplication of mark will 
be allowed. 
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“In order to avoid trouble in obtaining the Swiss export 
permit on or after May 1 next, we suggest that you communi- 
cate immediately wih your foreign suppliers, giving them the 
new distinguishing mark that you wish to adopt. 

“We remind you that the new additional marking must 
be acceptable to the Swiss Government or its duly appointed 
agency. We therefore suggest that you choose two or three 
different marks, so that if a duplication occurs or for any other 
reason one mark cannot be accepted, a second one will. 

“This will save time and your manufacturers will be able 
to add the additional marks on your watch movements without 
much delay. 

“It is also our understanding at present that each importer 
will only be allowed to have one distinguishing mark, which, 
we repeat, has to be additional to the present markings.” 


Merchandise Market 


Everedy Co. Adds New Tray to Gift Line 


A_distinctive and useful bridge hostess tray is the newest gift item in 
the Evercraft line of the Everedy Co., Frederick, Md. A bell-shaped pick 
holder of non-tarnishing Everite metal, surmounted an iv catalin 
handle, rests on a tray base of polished chrome, nine inches in di 4 
a nd come packed in an individual gift box with 24 picks of assorted 
colors. 





Parker Watch Co. Reduces Prices 


Saul Parker, sales manager of the Parker Watch Co., 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York, announced last month a substantial reduction in the prices of 
all watches in the concern’s line. “A combination of several factors has 
been responsible for reducing these prices,” said Mr. Parker. “In the 
first place, the Parker concern has deducted the differential made possible 
by the new tariff regulations with Switzerland. Furthermore, increased 
facilities for production and an increasing volume of sales are also re- 
sponsible for the reductions effective at this time.’ 


A New Heavy Glass for Round Watches 


A new glass for round watches is being marketed under the name of 
“Fortilles” by Hammel, Riglander & Co., Inc., 209 W. 14th St., New 
York. This glass, which is advertised as of super strong duality, is a 
nema of the well-known V.T.F. factory in France. It is made of extra- 
eavy glass fortified against breakage because of greater thickness and 
perfect annealing. It is shockproof and is built to withstand rugged usage. 
“Fortilles” have distinctive features and are made to allow complete 
freedom of movement for watch hands, and also have a flawless trans- 
parency which adds to their appearance and attractiveness. 


New Watch Buckle Offered by Louis Stern Co., Providence 


_ The Louis Stern Co. of Providence, R. I., maker of the Wristacrat 
line of men’s and ladies’ watch attachments, introduced to the wholesale 
trade late last month a new type of watch bracelet buckle, This buckle, 
the concern claims, is entirely different, from a_ mechanical point, 
from anything now or heretofore appearing in the watch bracelet field. 
A feature of this buckle is that there is no rack and pawl and no —,. 
It _is fully adjustable and easy to operate and will be marketed as tl 
“Wristacrat Adjustable Buckle.”” The concern announces that its entire 
1936 line will be equipped with this new buckle. 


Ostby & Barton Co. Presents New Ring Tray 


The Ostby & Barton Co., Providence and New York, has introduced a 
new and original type of tray for holding rings. This tray is so arranged 
that the jeweler can use it in his showcase or window in a varied n 
of ways for layout. The tray was introduced with the new goods sent out 
after Jan. 1. The recent demand for yellow gold jewelry has prompted 
the Ostby & Barton Co. to again add triple-crown wedding to its 
regular line. This ring was introduced cver 48 years ago, but during 
the past few years was not so much in demand because of the popularity 
of white gold. These rings are made in 12 new and modern styles and 
are being shown to the wholesale trade by the concern’s traveling men. 











=. Wallace Introduces Two New Patterns 


The R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn., announces that 
it is introducing two new pattern’, one in — and the other, 
silverplate. The sterling pattern is heavy and been named “Sir 
Christopher’, but will not be ready for delivery until March 1. The 
“Lady Alice” pattern in silverplate will carry behind it one of the 
greatest campaigns the Wallace concern. has ever undertaken. Both pat- 
terns will be backed by national magazine advertising and in addition a 
number of promotional aids will be supplied to jewelers including a dis- 
play for the plated pattern a of a set of glass and chri 
designed to be used in many ways. In an effort to create more interest 
among the present generation for better table service, the concern will 
iaunch a nation-wide table setting contest. The competition, reports the 
Wallace concern, will be unique and will serve as a definite tie-up to the 
local jeweler. Awards amounting to $1,000 will be distributed. 


Art Metal Works, Inc., to Exhibit at Gift Shows 


The Art Metal Works, Inc., Newark, N. J., which produces a varied 
line of metal giftwares in addition to its Ronson lighters, will have exhibits 
at three of the soqeenels gift shows, to be held in February and 
March in Chicago, New York and Boston. At the Chicago show, from 
Feb. 3 to 14, the concern will have a display in Rooms 707 and 708 in 
the Palmer House, and at the New York show, from Feb. 24 to 28, will 
display gift merchandise in Rooms 400-A and 401-A at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. The Boston gift show will be held from March 9 to 13, when 
the concern will have a display in Room 526 at the Hotel Statler. The 
concern also announces the addition of a new group to its line, to be known 
as “Ronson Rhodium DeLuxe.” This group comprises a number of 
Ronson lighters in new models and new designs, Plated in rhodium. In 
addition to this line, the concern is also presenting many new ideas in 
chromium and dureum. 
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Cin Important “Weseage To Jewelers 


An interesting addition to the B.B.1935 catalog is now ready for distribution, and a copy is being 
mailed to you direct from our office. This addition features all the latest numbers of Superior Quality 
B.B. Crystals for watches introduced since August, 1934, 
Does your Crystal Cabinet contain all these numbers necessary to operate your crystal department 
successfully ? 
Now, to efficiently insert these numbers into your fancy crystal cabinet, it is important that it be 
equipped with the following essential features. Unless your cabinet has these features it will always 
be a source of trouble, endless confusion, and a time-waster. 

@ A Practical and Permanent Numbering System. 

@ An Efficient Movable Compartment Arrangement. 


The above-mentioned features are embodied in the B.B. Fancy Crystal Cabinets used by jewelers in 
all parts of the country for the past ten years. 


B.B. NUMBERING SYSTEM 


No Unnecessary Number The Size is also the 
Appears on Label Crystal Number 


T is the shape of the Crystal 
(See Chart Below) Use Letter and Top Number 


245 is the Length of the Crystal When Ordering B.B. Crystals 


(Twenty-four and Five-tenths Millimeters) 
181 is the Width of the Crystal T2454. Last number “4” is our key 
(Eighteen and One-tenths Millimeters) number for the width. 


For the past ten years thousands of jewelers have found the B.B. numbering system the most practical for ordering and 
selecting Fancy Crystals. 





B.B. MOVABLE COMPARTMENTS 


It is easy to add new numbers in cabinets equipped with the B.B. Movable Compartment System. By taking advantage 
of the B.B. New Number Service, you receive the latest B.B. Crystals in compartments already labeled. You pay only 
for the crystals . . . the labeled compartments are Free. 

The illustration shows how easily these compartments are inserted into the B.B. cabinet. Whole rows can be moved 
at once. Only a moment of your time is required. 


NO SE AE RH a WITH THE 
“RELABELING  fPcghiiecieesecic echoed “= B.B. MOVABLE 
REQUIRED SS a aed en ey ed Se COMPARTMENT 


You can obtain sets of compartments for 432 latest B.B. numbers to bring your B.B. Cabinet up to date. Complete sets 
of labeled compartments for all active B.B. numbers can also be purchased should you desire to install the B.B. system 
in your present cabinet. 


These assortments are offered at special prices when ordered with latest B.B. Crystals, as listed below: 


B3-1 Assortment 


432 Compartments for Latest B.B. Numbers 
144 Best and Latest B.B. Crystals included 


PRICE, $15.75 
B8-1 Assortment B8-2 Assortment 


1152 Compartments for all active B.B. numbers 1152 Compartments for all active B.B. numbers 
144 Best and Latest B.B. crystals included 288 Best and Latest B.B. crystals included 


PRICE, $17.25 PRICE, $29.25 


B.B. Compartments come to you all arranged in their proper rotation in 
eartons (one gross in each) ready to be inserted into your cabinet. 


— ORDER THROUGH YOUR JOBBER — 


B.B. CRYSTAL CO., Ine. 160 Varick Street New York City 
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